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THE MAN AT HOME.—No. VII. 


I AM difappointed, though the cha- 

grin of difappointment has perhaps 
been juftly incurred by me, fince my 
expectations were fet on irrational 
foundations. I have opened, and find 
—nothing! I will take, however, a 
child’s vengeance on the caufe of my 
vexation. I will hew the cheft to 
pieces, and convert the fragments into 
fuel. Henceforth it fhall be my bufi- 
nefs to forget it. 

Trus, faid I to Mifs De Moivre, 
when lately I had the honour of con- 
verfing with her, how a woman of 
your chara¢ter and fituation may moft 
beneficially employ her time, is a 
queftion not eafily folved. You have 
no family to fuperintend. If you had, 
the matter might eafily be fettled. In 
that cafe a variety of important oc- 
cupations would prefent themfelves. 
Thefe, if you refembled the majority 
of females, would deferve to engrofs 
the whole of your time and attention; 
but, if they did not thus engrofs you, 
they wouid unfit you for employing 
your leifure in any mode foreign to, 
and incongenial with themfelves. 

You would then have one or two 
fervants, and thefe are beings that 
require a perpetual guard to be kept 
againft their indolence and roguery. 
Their i ignorance too would moft pro- 
bably ol blige you to be inceffantly 
giving directions, and examining the 
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manner in which vour orders have 
been executed. Wherever they are, 
or however employed, you muft be 
clofe at their heels. Servants are the 
great enemies of economy and order. 
Thefe it would be your duty t 90 maine 
tain at all hazards. What painfu 
and inceffant efforts would this colt 
you. 

You would not be rich enough to 
hire a fteward or houfekeeper. Thefe 
offices you would be compelled to 
perform for yourfelf. You muft pur- 
chafe your utenfils and provifions. 

firft is difpatched at a fingle 
effort. Of thefe, what you buy ina 
day will laft you for years; but the 
fecond are confumed as Rien as ob- 
tained, and mie a ceafelefs and 
periodical fupply. Part cf two days 
in the week muft be allotted to this 
momentous purpole. 

If you depute a fervant, you muft 
provide, by punctual attendance to 
his motions, 2 again{t the chances of his 
forgetting or neglecting his 
You mult furnifh him with money 
and, in doing this, muft not forge 
that it is his duty, a3 well 
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him to refund the furplus, and exert 
your numerical fkill in bringing the 
account-current between him and you 
to a balance. 

If he bea fimpleton,: and miftake 
an old hen for a pullet, or give more 
for a good thing than it is worth: If 
he mifcouftrae your orders, and pro- 
cure beef when you wa: ited mutton, 
to what a world of pains will you be, 
in confequence, rg ss > It is bit 
equitable to correct, before we aban- 
don an inftrument. You mutt betake 
yourfelf to your fund of eloquence, 
and put his corrigiblenefs to a certain 
number of trials. If nothing will cure 
him of ftupidity, you mutt “needs dif- 
mifs him and procure a wifer. For 
this end you muft enter into confulta- 
tion with the gofiips of your neigh- 
bourhood. You muft fet enquiries on 
foot, and fit in judgment on the qua- 
lifications and pretenfions of appli- 
cants. Meanwhile, what another did 
for you, you miuft do for yourfelf. 
Victuals, you know, muft ‘be had, 
whether fervants be ftupid or faga- 
cious. 

But if, inftead of being a dupe to 
others, he is himfel af cheat, what is 
to be done? I need not mention the 


time fpent in chewing the cud of 


vexation, and inventing means to 
dete the fraud. He is to be rated 
with a juft indignation and difcarded 
with difgrace, unlefs your wee to 
yourfelf “and the’ communi quire 
that his condu& fhould be “fubjedted 
to judicial so tape 
This is only one branch of the care 

that belongs to a victualling depart- 
ment. Ww! hat is boucht mutt pafs 
through the si ids of the cook. Not 
to mention the toil of procuring one 
fit for the office, and the attention due 
to her perfonal and mora! deportment ; 
there is a time, place, and manner in 
which provilions muit be prepared for 
the table. In all thefe particulars it 
is your province to prefcribe and to 
enforce the execution of your orders. 
Three or four times a-dav muft the 
culinary proceffes be fet on foot. The 
manner and moment in and at which 


thefe operations are to commence and 
to finifh, muft be exprefsly and re- 
peatedly regulated. 

Ip the next place, there are rooms 
and furniture to be kept in cleanlinefy 
and order. The mop and the ferub- 
bing tools may demand to be ufed, 
perhaps, only once or twice a-week, 
but hands muft be daily and eternall 
bufy in demolifhing the fpider’s weal, 
in reftoring the lufire of fteel, brafs, 
and mahogany, and in removing the 
vile pollutions of dufte The hands 
thus employed may not be your own, 
but they muft move at your direction ; 
their performance mutt be accurately 
infpected, and the meed of cenfure or 
of praife be difpenfed with punétilious 
equity. 

What a field of care and of toil is 
opened upon you in the linen and 
woollen departments! A_ plentiful 
houfehold muft be fupplied with cloth 
of every texture and form. Thefe 
muft be originally fafhioned, if not by 
your own labour, yet according to 
your own tafte, and in purfuance of 
your own directions. They mutt be 
repaired, and wafhing is an indifpen- 
fable, and ceafelefs, and moft compli- 
cated procefs: But why need I dwell 
upon the multiplicity of domeftic 
duties ? 

I have proceeded on the fimpleft 
fuppofition. I have defcribed you as 
rd of a family, but unincum- 
bered with hufband or children. I 
have deferibed you in the enjoyment 
of mere comfort and fufficiency, and 
not of {plencour and opulence. But, 
if thefe fuppofitions were adopted, the 

total devotion of your th oughts and 
time to the fuftaining or alleviating 
the houfchold burthen would be {till 
more evidently neceffary 

She mutt, indeed, be almoft endowed 
with higher energies than human ; be 
gifted with watchfulnefs and pliancy 
of mind -bevend the ordinary reach 
of female capacity, whe can fnatch, 
from this ever-flowing tide, a few 
moments, and dedicate them to pur- 
pofes purely focial or intelle@tual. 
You, Macain, are one of thofe extra- 
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erdinary beings. Even in this fitua- 
tion there would, to you, be intervals 
of Ieifure created, not by negligence 
of any duty or tafk, but by the fkilful 
difcharge of the one, and the metho- 
dical diftribution and fwift perform- 
ance. of the other. You could beftow 
the full portion of thought that is 
claimed by any houfehold office, and 
ftill referve enough tor converfe and 
meditation, With the caprices and 
convenience of an hufband to ftudy, 
with the health and education of chil- 
dren to attend to, with a domeftic 
economy to regulate, you would ftill 
procure intervals, and might jultly afk, 
How may thefe intervals be molt be- 
neficially employed ? 

But this is not your fituation. Your 
good’ friend treats you as a gueft. 
You rife, and eat, and lie down with- 
out thought of the means by which 
every accommodation is fupplied to 
you. Nothing but the procuring and 
difpofing of your own drefs, and thofe 
offices which are neceffarily perfonal, 
are afligned to you. The fe, though 
they breathe the very foul of elegance 
and order, can fearcely be faid to coft 
you any pains. The efforts they de- 
mand are {port to you, and not toil. 
You deck yourfelf with the {peed, as 
well as the fim; plicity, of one of the 
graces. Every hour may be faid to 
be a‘leifure one. You call upon me 
to provide employment for every day, 
and all your days. You aflign to me 
an office equally delicate and ardu- 
ous. 

You are fupported by the bounty 
of your friend, if that may be called 
bount y which has afforde “d you the 
perminent and unalienable means of 
fubfiftence. You have no money to 


{pare to the wants and neceflities of 


others. You place your f me not 
wholly in the means of direct and 


perfonal pleafure. The wane of 


others is of fome weight in your {cale. 
You defire to be happy, by niaking 
others fo. What a queftien have you 
propofed ! I will contider it, and give 
you an anfwer the next time we 
mect. 


‘ 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 


On the Advantages resu ting frm ¢ 


Knowledg ec of the Art of Draw ng 


RAWING is not only a séshen 
amufement, but a genteel and 
ufeful accomplifhment ; and hence, 
tafte or inclination for it ought to be 
encouraged and indulged. 

In it, not only the produ¢tions of 
art and the common objects that fur- 
round us, and which generally firft 
engage the youthful attention, but 
the more curious fubjects of natural 
eee may be introduced with ad- 
» while they amufe 
» aS a praxis in the 
progrefs of the art, will increafe his 
knowledge in the great book of nature, 
and make him more obfervant of her 
pleafing and wonderful operations. 

There is fearce any profetlion to 
which drawing is not an uleful or ne- 
ceflary affiftant. To every bufinefi 
which depends on variety, fymmetry, 
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fervice; whilft it enables the work- 
man to exhib.. his defigns, and im- 
prove them to the fatisfaction of him- 
felf and his emplover, and thus thew 
before hand what he intends to ex- 
ecute. 

Nature feems to inculcate in youth 
a defire for drawing, by daily prefent- 


ing them with an infinite variety of 


ftrange and apparently whimfical re- 
prefentations on walls, fences, &e. ; 
and by that love of variety which 
enables them to view paintings and 
prints without ever being fatiated. 
Hence it is, that drawing and paint- 
ing prefents to the eye of man a kind 
of lanzuage, underftood and admired 
by every civiii red nation. 

This pleafing and entertaining art 
improves and refrefhes the mind, and 
ftrengthens the memory; for the 
young ariift fees and retains the forms 
of objects niore perfectly than thofe 
to whom it is unknown. It enables 
him to form the clearelt conceptions, 
without which the moft laboured de- 
feription would he found deficient. 
blow many machines, buillings, ke. 
are 
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are to be feen, of which the ideas 
could be eafily retained and commu- 
nicated, by a little fkill in drawing ; 
but which, being defcribed only in 
words, are in danger of being loft, 
forgotten, or unintelligible to perfons 
not perfectly acquainted with the 
fubject. 

For thefe reafons a tafte for draw- 
ing ought to be encouraged whenever 
it is difcovered in youth, anda fey 
eafy examples, from a good mafter, 
fhould be procured for them. 

By excelling in this art, numbers 
have arrived to great perfection in 
their refpective profeflions, and have 
diftinguifhed themfelves by works of 
ingenuity, which have received the 
approbation and patronage of the ju- 
dicious part of mankind. 

An attempt to teach the arts and 
fciences by words, is a tafk difficult 
to be accomplifhed: ufeful hints upon 
the fubject, however, laid down in a 
plain and eafy manner, and joined to 
ftudious practice, cannot fail of afford- 
ing fome afliftance to young beginners. 

It is a lamentable circumftance, 
that moft bocks on arts and {ciences 
abound with jargon and terms which, 
if taken or explained literally, prove 
but little analogous to the fubject. 
Writers, in general, pay too little 
regard to this circumiftance ; and hence 
it happens, that treatifes on thefe 
fubjects are fo perplexing and unin- 
telligible. One ought to be practi- 
cally acquainted with a fubject, to be 
able to write on it properly, and un- 
fold its myfteries. 

A fuperficial drawing is not fufh- 
cient to teach others how to go to 
work—the fection is neceflary.—If 
all the books upon arts and {ciences, 
manufactures and mechanics, &c. had 
been, or could be, written by their 
refpective proteifors, they would ap- 
pear in a very different light. We 
might not have the fineft Janguage in 
their performances, but this is not 
requifite ; plain truth and common 
fenfe are quite fufficient. To write 
a treatife on the fine arts, with all the 
technical terms, for the inflruction 


and improvement of youth, is as ab 
furd as prefenting a blind man with a 
pair of {pectacles. 

COX, 


——e 
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THE SCHEMER.—No. II. 
I HAVE long fince been engaged 


in a very deep laid fcheme againft 
the quadrupeds which infeft our 
ftreets; and have often been at a lofs 
to account for the fupinenefs and in- 
attention of our corporation, in fuf- 
fering fo intolerable a nuifance to 
exift, An unlucky hog feized a bit 
of gingerbread from a child, in Queen 
Anne’s time, and this unfortunate 
race have ever fince been perfecuted 
and profcribed with unrelenting feve- 
rity—feized, bound, and carried to 
execution without form of trial, when- 
ever they are found at large, clearing 
our ftreets of animal and vegetable 
filth. But the numerous fpecies of 
dogs fwarm amongft us, and commit 
daily acts of unprovoked violence 
with the moft perfect impunity. An 
Egyptian would fuppofe we were fel- 
low-worfhippers with his countrymen 
of their Dog Anubis, from the afto- 
nifhing refpect and forbearance fhewn 
to this ufelefs and dangerous animal. 
Buffon, in his Natural Hiftory, has 
given us a tree of the different {pecies 
of dogs, of which the fhepherd’s dog 
is the root ; but could he have viewed 
the ftreets of Philadelphia, he muft 
have increafed the branches of his 
tree an hundred fold. I have often 
ftopped, and regarded the different 
aflemblages of this animal, and con- 
iidered with amazement the variety 
of their fpecies. They have recalled 
to my remembrance the favage defarts 
of Africa, teeming with prowling 
lions and tigers, or the ftreets of 
Gondar, where, as Bruce informs us, 
the hyznas take their nightly range, 
and devour the bodies of the dead. 
My imagination has often led me to 
regard the troops of dogs in our ftreets 
as aflembled from different parts of 
the 
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the continent, to hold their confer- 
ences and meditate future mifchief. 

The inftances of fright, of danger- 
ous difeafes, and even death, occa- 
fioned by thefe animals, are too noto- 
rious to need particularifing. ‘The 
nerves of the timid are daily fhocked 
by their unexpected attacks ; and even 
a dog, which wiil in general admit of 
the playfulnefs of a child, feldom 
fails, in fome unlucky humour, to 
give it a dangerous bite. 

But to fhew that 1 am willing to 
give the good, as well as the bad fide 
of che queftion, I will briefly recapi- 
tulaie the good qualities and ufeful 
occupations of the dog ; and then, as 
I am no friend to the punifhment of 
death for crimes or mifdemeanors, 
will endeavour to point out a method 
of making them ufeful. 

The dog is called a faithful animal, 
and much attached to his mafter. I 
grant he is fo from habit, but that is 
all. The fhepherd’s dog is a very 
uf. ful animal ; th: cur is a fafeguard 
to the farm-houfe ; and we are in- 
formed by perfons of refpectability, 
of the large dogs with monitrous 
tails, near Mount Cenis, who are 
fent to difeover if any travellers are 
buried in the fhow; and that they 
will {cent them out, dig a hole with 
their paws, and, with admirable faga- 
city, prefent their tail, to be laid hold 
of by the unfortunate traveller, who 
is thus fafely and effectually drawn 
from his confinement. 

Man, a more ferocious and wicked 
animal than even the dog, has em- 
ployed them to worry bulls, and to 
chafe poor defencelefs Indians and 
Negroes: But here the dog is only a 
machine, fet in motion by an agent 
much more fanguinary and dangerous 
than himfelf. 

My main object is, either to get 
rid of the amazing collection of dogs 
now amongit us, who, befides doing 
mifchief, devour as much as would 
fubfift many hundred pocr families ; 
or, if it fhould be thought beft, to 
retain them, and apply their ftrength 
and fagacity to fome ufcful purpole. 
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There are three modes of doing this. 

Firft, By tranfporting them to fome 
foreign country, as it has been hu- 
mancly propoled to do with the black 
people. 

Secondly, To lay a heavy tax upon 
every dog, but the houfe and {hep- 
herd’s dogs. 

Thirdly, To make them work. 

The firft propofal would be.attended 
with umprodu ‘tive expence; and be- 
fides, I never could clearly fee the 
propriety of burthening others with 
what I with to get rid of mytfelf. 

The fecond fcheme might do, as it 
would be very productive, and would 
fhortly effect a very happy purpote, 
in banifhing dogs from the houfes of 
thofe who really cannot afford to keep 
them. 

But my favourite fcheme, is that 
of making them work. He that will 
not work fhould not eat; or, in other 
words, he that gives nothing for what 
he receives, is an unprefitable being : 
this is not more applicable to man, 
than animals in general. The negro 
who faid the hog was the only gen- 
tleman, as he did not work at all, had 
never confidered that the hog, when 
dead, was very ufeful; neither had he 
attended to the circumftance of the 
too generally ufsiefs dog. And the 
African, who irffted that the monkey 
would not talk for fear he fhould be 
obliged to work, confined his ideas of 
labour too much to the human {pecies. 

If the dog of Bruffels can be ufed 
in a Carriage, and the Kamtfchatkan 
dog in the fledge, why may we not 
attempt fourething fimilar ? 

I would firft of all propofe, that the 
breed of large dogs fhould be particu- 
larly attended to. They do not re- 
quire a great deal of food, and are gene- 
rally content with offals. They might 
ealily be learned to go in a plough, 
and to draw in acarriage. I have feen 
a fingle jack-afs draw a large boat in 
2 canal, and am certain that two large 
dogs would be able to do much more. 
So much is faicd of their faithfulnefs, 
that perhaps they might be ufed as 
couriers. - As to hunting, there is no 
coubt 
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doubt of their talents for this bufinefs, 
and in a woody, newly fettled country, 
they might be ufed in this way to 
advantage ; but as to the fpanicl, the 
pointer, and even the favourite whif- 
fet and lapsdeg, thefe fhould be round- 
ly taxed, as thofe who keep them do 
it from no idea of ufefulne(s. 
Themiftocles faid to an angry man, 
“ Strike, but hear me.” To my 
readers, I fay—Laugh at my scheme, 
if you will but bear me ; and then I 
do not defpair of feeing the ftreets of 
our city cleared of this now dangerous 
and ufelefs animal ; who will be made 
to give up his idle and hurtful habits, 
and take the proper place affigned him 


in creation. 


March 6th, 1798. 
—a 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


A DIALOGUE. 


IT CALLED, laft evening on Mrs. 
Carter. I had no previous ac- 
quaintance with her. Her brother is 
aman of letters, who, neverthelefs, 
finds little leifure from the engage- 
ments of a toilfome profeffion. He 
fcarcely {pends an evening at home, 
yet takes care to invite, fpecially and 
generally to his houfe, every one who 
enjoys the reputation of learning and 
probity. 

His fifter became, on the death of 
her hufband, his houfekeeper. She 
was always at home. The guefts who 
came in fearch of the man, finding 
him abroad, lingered a little as polite- 
nefs enjoined, but foon found fome- 
thing in the features and accents of 
the lady, that induced them to pro- 
long their ftay, for their own fakes: 
Nay, without any well defined ex- 
pectation of meeting their inviter, 
they felt themfelves difpofed to repeat 
their vifit. 

We muft fuppofe the converfation 
of the lady not deftitute of attractions ; 
but an additional, and perhaps the 
ftrongeit inducement, was the focicty 


of other vifitants. The houfe became, 


at length, a fort of rendezvous of 
perfons of different ages and condi- 
tions, but refpectable for talents or 
virtues. A commodious apartment, 
and excellent tea, were added to the 
pleafures of inftructive fociety : No 
wonder that Mrs. Carter’s circle be- 
came the favourite refort of the liberal 
and ingenious. 

Thefe things did not neceffarily 
imply any uncommon merit in the 
lady. Skill in the fuperintendence of 
a tea-table, effability and modefty, 
promptnefs to enquire, and docility to 
liften, were all that were abfolutely 
requifite in the miftrefs of the cere- 
monies. Her apartment was nothin 
perhaps but a lyceum, open at fated 
hours, and to particular perfons, who 
enjoyed, gratis, the benefits of rational 
difeourle and agreeable repafts. Some 
one was required to ferve the guefts, 
direct the menials, and maintain, with 
fuitable vigilance, the empire of clean- 
linefs and order. This office might 
not be fervile, merely becaufe it was 
voluntary. The influence of an un- 
bribed inclination might conftitute the 
whole difference between her and a 
waiter at an inn, or the porter of a 
theatre. 

Books are too often infipid. In 
reading, the fenfes are inert and flug- 
gith, or they are folicited by foreign 
objects. To fpur up the flagging at- 
tention, or check the rapidity of its 
flights, and wildnefs of its excurfions, 
are often found to be impracticable. 
It is only on extraordinary occafions 
that this faculty is at once fober and 
vigorous, active and obedient. The 
revolutions of our minds may be 
watched and noted, but can feldom 
be explained to the fatisfaCtion of the 
inquilitive. All that the caprice of 
nature has left us is to profit by the 
cafual prefence of that which can, by 
no fpell, be fummoned or detained. 

I hate a lecturer. I find little or 
no benefit in liftening to a man who 
does not occafionally call upon me 
for my opinion, and allow me to can- 
vafs every ftep in his argument. I 
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cannot, with any fatisfaction, furvey 
a column, however coltly its materials, 
and claflical its ornaments, when I 
am convinced that its foundation is 
fand which the next tide will wafh 
away. I equally diflike formal debate, 
where each man, however few his 
ideas, is fubjected to the neceflity of 
drawing them out to the length of a 
fpeech. A fingle proof, or queftion, 
or hint, may be all that the ftate of 
the controverfy or the reflections of 
the fpeaker fuggefts ; but this muft be 
amplified and iterated, till the fenfe, 
perhaps, is loft or enfeebled, that he 


may not fall below the dignity of an , 


orator. Converfation, carelefs and 
unfettered ; that is fometimes abrupt 
and fententious ; fometimes airy, 
fugitive, and brilliant ; and fometimes 
copious and declamatory, is a fcene, 
for which, without being much ac- 
cuftomed to it, I entertain great af- 
fection. It blends, more happily than 
any other method of inftruction, utility 
and pleafuree No wonder I was de- 
firous of knowing, long before the 
opportunity was afforded me, how far 
thefe valuable purpofes were accom- 
plifhed by the frequenters of Mrs. 
Carter's lyceum. 

In the morning I had met the doctor 
at the bed-fide of a fick friend, who 
had ftrength enough to introduce us 
to each other. At parting I received 
a {pecial invitation for the evening, 
and a general one to be in force at all 
other times. 

At five o’clock I fhut up my little 
fchool, and changed an alley in the 
city, dark, dirty, and narrow, as all 
alleys are, for the frefh air and fmooth 
footing of the fields. I had not for- 
gotten the doctor and his lyceum. 

Shall I go (faid I to mytelf) or fhall 
Inot. “ No,” faid the pride. of po- 
verty and the bafhfulnefs of inexpe- 
perience. d at ney unnowdered 
locks, my d ftockings, and my 
pewter buckles. I bethought me of 


my embarraffed air and my uncouth 
gait. I pondered on the fuperciliou!- 
nefs of wealth and talents, the awful- 
nels of flowing muilin, the mighty talk 
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of hitting on a right movement at 
entrance, and a right pofture in fitting, 
and on the perplexing myfteries of 
tea-table decorum; but, though con- 
fufed and panick-ftruck, I was not 
—— 

I had fome leifure, particularly in 
the evening. Could it be employed 
more agreeably or ufefully ? To read, 
to write, to meditate, to watch a de» 
clining moon, and the varying firma- 
ment, with the emotions of poetry or 
piety ; with the optics of Dr. Young, 
or of De la Lande, were delightful 
occupations, and all at my command. 
Eight hours of the twenty-four were 
confumed in repeating the names and 
{crawling the forms of the * phabet, 
or in engraving, on infantile memories, 
that twice three make fix. The reft 
was employed in fupply ing an ex- 
haufted, rather than craving ftomach, 
in fleep that never knew, nor rdefired to 
know, the luxury of down and the 
pomp of tiffue, in unravelling the 
mazes of Dr. Waring, or in ampli- 
fying the feducing fuppofitions of “ If 
I werea king,” or, “ If I werea lover.” 

Few indeed are as happy as Edwin. 
What is requifite to  perfe & my felicit ty 
but the bleffings of healt h—which is 
incompatible with periodical head- 
aches, and the vifits of rheumatifin ;— 
of peace—which cannot maintain its 
poft againft the hum of a {chool, the 
difcord of cart-wheels, and the rheto- 
ric of a notable landlady ; of compe- 
tence—my trade preferves me from 
ftarving and nakednefs, but not from 
the difcomforts of f{Carcity, or the 
difgrace of fhabbinefs. Money to 
give.me leifure, and exercife to give 
me health: thefe are all that my lot 
denies : in all other refpects I am the 
happieft of mortals. The pleafures of 
fociety, indeed, I feldom tafte: that 
is, I have few opportunities of actual 
intercourfe with that part of mankind 
end beyond the oc- 
1¢ neighbourhood, or 


whofe ideas ext 
currences otf tl 
the arrangement of their houlehold. 
Not but that, when I want company, 
it is always at hand. My folitude is 
populous whenever my fancy thinks 
proper 
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proper to people it, and, with the 
very beings that beft fuit my tafte. 
Thefe beings are, perhaps, on account 
of my ke experience, too uniform 
and fomewhat grotefque. Like some 
other dealers in fiction, I find it eafier 
to give new names to my vifionary 
friends, and vary their condition, than 
to introduce a genuine diverfity into 
their characters. No one can work 
without materials. My ftock is flea- 
der. There are times when I feel a 
moment's regret that I do not enjoy 
the means of enlarging it. 

But this detail, it muft be owned, 


is a little befide the purpofe. I merely , 


intended to have repeated my conver- 
fation with Mrs. Carter, but have 
wandered, unawares, into a differta- 
tion on my own character. I fhali now 
return, and mention that I cut fhort 
my evening excurfion, fpeeded home- 
ward, and, after japanning anew my 
fhoes, brufhing my hat, and equipping 
my body in its beft gear, proceeded 
to the doctor’s houfe. 


(To be continued. ) 
——=a———- 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. Vv. 
IROZE heard the vizier with a 


mixture of curiofity, pleafure, and 
furprife ; and immediately defiréd to 
learn who it was that appeared fo wife 
as to teach wifdom and good counfels 
to the fage Jeemun. The venerable 
fage replied, “ The fultaun’s fubjects 
have deputed this reverend Imaum to 
counfe] with thy fervant, and he hath 
prefented to thy fervant this writing, 
which hath altered his defign.” He 
then drew from the fold of his turban 
a letter, and laid it at the fultaun’s 
feet, who ordered a feriihtadar to read 
it aloud. 

“© The power of Ged is great—his 
wifdom is fpoken in the words of the 
prophet, whofe favourite is the ful- 
taun Firoze, the moft refplendent of 
the Bhamenees. This letter is ad- 
dreffed to Jeemun the fimple, and the 


early counfellor of the reverend ful. 
taun, with prayers for his health, by 
the people of Gudjraat and Malva, 
long bleffed under the equal influence 
of his juftice. Hearing of his purpofe 
to withdraw, their hearts were wound. 
ed by the dart of affliction, and the 
clouds of forrow and the fhowers of 
grief covered their countenances and 
dimmed their fight ; and they called 
together the venerable and the aged, 
and have felected from among them 
Aukul the Imaum of Frerrokabad, 
whofe counfels in their affliction have 
been like balm to their hearts, and 
have defired him to wait on Jeemun 
the juft vizier, and to fay, Who thall 
fpeak before the fultaun when he is 
troubled ? and Who fhall be thought 
poffeffed of knowledge when fultaun 
Firoze, whofe learning is confined 
only by the bounds of the earth, fhall 
be in lacht " 

The clerk ceafed from reading, and 
the fultaun was moved with admira- 
tion at the virtues ef his venerable 
inftruétor ; and rifing he addreffed 
himfelf to the _Imaum—* Sage repre- 
fentative of a grateful people, your 
merits muft be great, fince you are 
chofen to be the organ of their voice. 
Say, what would they with. Speak 
freely and without difguife.” 

The Imaum bowed lowly to the 
earth, and, collecting the duft and 
{trewing it on his beard in token of 
humility, fpoke as follows— Bred in 
my youth to the ufe of arms, I have 
traverfed the nations that inhabit all 
the countries from Arabia the ftony, 
to the fterile Boutan. I have vifited 
the rich realms of Siam, and dwelt 
among thofe Burmahs whofe wifdom 
has rendered them renowned through 
all the eaftern peninfula. I have vi- 
fited the facred {chools of the adorers 
ef Brama at Ghya and Benares, and 
have dwelt long in the luxuriant plains 
of Bahar and Bengala. I have wit- 
neffed the fplendour of the court at 
Agra and at Delhi, and have devoted 
my life to the ftudy of what I have 
feen, only to be ufeful. Experience 
has pointed out to me, in the fate of 
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thofe nations where I have refided, the 
danger that threatens my native 
country of Gudjraat and Malva, and 
which more immediately endangers 
the Dekan over which the fultaun, 
hitherto aufpicious, reigns. ‘The peo- 
ple of your provinces are alarmed, 
even in the midft of profperity ; and, 
knowing that to the wifdom of the 
vizier, honoured by the fultaun’s fa- 
vour, they owe their prefent blifs, have 
defired to have him reftored from his 
meditated retirement to the exercife 
of his former bencficence.” 

The fultaun perceiving that the 
Imaum had not expreffed all he withed, 
enjoined him to explain the nature of 
the dangers which he apprehended. 

The Imaum continued—* Since 
it is the will of the fultaun, that his 
fervant fhould declare, what the dan- 
Be rs are that threaten, he will fpeak. 

“he people of the Dekan were for- 
merly, what thofe of Gudjraat are 
now ; and the face of the land laughed 
with ‘the riches of the hufbandman ; 
induftry was attended by health and 
virtue; and, bleffed with abundance 
within thensfcives, they were not cor- 
rupted by the intercourfe of foreigners 
nor the vices of men who fubfift only 
upon avarice and the weaknefs of 
nations. “Twenty-four campaigns, il- 
luftrious fultaun, have produced you 
a great name ; but_it has been pur- 
chafed by the defolation of as many 
kingdoms and as many hundred 
thonfand people. But even thefe are 
not fo much the caufe of prefert ap- 
prehenfion as the evils that have {prung 
from them. The fpoils of the con- 
quered have already dryed up the 
fources of vegetation, and unnerved 
the hand of induftry, and the Dekan, 
which fupplied the earth with her 
fuperabundance and brought in return 
all that was neceffary for the comforts, 
the enjoy ments, the embellifhments 
of life, ts now obliged to purchate 


from other nations even the means ot 


her fubfiftence. The people. O great 

fultaun ! have become wicked as they 

have become rich, and the habits ac- 

guired under an opulence that has 

been produced, not by labour or by 
Vou, 1. No. 7. 
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genius, but by robbery, only tends to 
render them, on the decli md of thofe 
riches, unfit for their condition, and 
more dangerous to your throne and 
to furrounding nations, from their 
degeneracy, than even the wars by 
which they became originally corrupt. 
This, illuftrious fultaun, is the danger 
which your fubjects of Malva appre- 
hend. From Malva and Gudjraat 
the wifdom of your vizier warded off 
both the evils of ambition and the 
corrupting fpoils of concuck. To 
preferve their purity, and merit your 
protection, they have deputed your 
fervant, who has dared to {peak the 
truth only, becaufe the fultaun com- 
manded and juft'ce required it.” 

The fultaun liftened with compla- 
cency, and was heard to figh, A 
generous blufh fuffufed his counte- 
nance, and he arofe. “ Surely,” faid 
he, “ the words cf Alla have been 
delivered by this Imaum, and thev, 
fage inftruclor of my youth, art fa- 
voured by the pro; het. Go. be the 
meffenger of comfort to thofe fo wor- 
thy of thee, and let me he neeforward 
learn that true glory does not conf ft in 
defolation, nor the happinc fs of apeople 
in fpoils of which they know not the 
value. Virtue is not reft bu it action: 
action that diffules joy and n rot mife rv 
toman. All knowledge is vain wh ich 
terminates in fUlf; it is baleful; like 
the fands of Araby, it drinks up the 
drops of rain and the dew of the morn- 
ing, without returning one blade of 
grafs. Let thy virtue, O ivftructor 
of ry youth! be diffufed; let the 
Imaum prelide over another province ; 
and let it be written, for the benefit 
of pofterity. that Firoze, after enjoy 
ing all the knowledge, and power, 
and grandeur of the earth, setidcvel 
no enjoymert fo defirable as that of 
wifdom; and no purfuit fo capable of 
affording happinefs, as that which is 
ufeful to mankind.’ F 

Thefe things are recorded by Fe- 
rifhta, as anexample for the fovereigns 
of the Eaft; for the Dekan became 
happy for many ages, and the people 
{till venerate the great Firoze, the 
wife Jeermun, and the pious Aukel. 


Dd To 
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To the Editor of the Weekly Magasine. 
“ Posthac paulo majora canamus ” 
VIRGIL. 


OU will be good enough to inform 

your readers that, in a fhort time, 
their patronage will be folicited to a 
work in which it is endeavoured to 
amufe the imagination and improve 
the heart. A tale that may rival the 
performances of this kind which have 
Jately iffued from the Englifh prefs, 
will be unexampled in America. 
Whether the work alluded to deferve 
this praife the writer is, of all men, 
leaft qualified te judge. 

Genius, like the joints and mufcles 
of the frame, muft have a progrefs. 
Ii is indeed a poor plea, by which to 
fhield ourfelves from the indignation 
of criticifm, that our work, like our- 
felves, is juvenile, and that, aided and 
foftered by encouragement and lenity, 
the feed that is at prefent fo incon- 
fiderable may in time expand into the 
lovelinefs of the rofe, and the delici- 
oufnefs of the anana: yet this plea, 
however infufficient to procure us 
friends, may be true. This writer 
does not reft his hopes upon the indul- 
gence due to the unripenefs of his 
age, and limitednefs of his experience. 
All that he can do to make his book 
a good one of the kind, he has done. 
Every new attempt will, of ccurfe, be 
more likely to fucceed than the laft. 

To the ftory-telling moralift the 
United States isa new and untrodden 
field. He who fhall examine objects 
with his own eyes, who {hall employ 
the European models merely fpr the 
improvement of his tafte, and adapt 
his fiction to all that is genuine and 
peculiar in the fcene before him, will 
be entitled at leaft to the praife of 
originality. 

Here, as elfewhere, every man is 
engaged in the gratification of fome 
paifion. Some pleafure, intellectual 
or corporeal, or the grand inftrument 
of all kinds of pleafure, money, con- 
ftitutes the fccpe of every one’s pur- 
fuit ; but our eeclefiaftical and poli- 
tical fyftem, our domeftic and focial 


maxims, are, in many refpedts, en- 
tirely our own. He, therefore, who 
paints, not from books, but from 
nature, who introduces thofe lines and 
hues in which we differ, rather than 
thofe in which we refemble our kin- 
dred nations beyond the ocean; may 
lay fome claim to the patronage of 
his countrymen. 

The value of fuch works lies with- 
out doubt in their moral tendency. 
The popular tales have their merit, but 
there is one thing in which they are 
deficient. They are generally adapted 
to one clafs of readers only. Bya 
ftring of well connected incidents, 
they amufe the idle and thoughtlefs ; 
but are fpurned at by thofe who are 
fatisfied with nothing but ftrains of 
lofty eloquence, the exhibition of 
powerful motives, and a fort of auda- 
cioufnefs of charaéter. The worfd is 
governed, not by the fimpleton, but 
by the man of foaring paffions and 
intelleQual energy. By the difplay 
of fuch only can we hope to enchain 
the attention and ravifh the fouls of 
thofe who ftudy and reflect. To gain 
their homage it is not needful to 
forego the approbation of thofe whofe 
circumftances have hindered them 
from making the fame progrefs. A 
contexture of faéts capable of fuf- 
pending the faculties of every foul in 
curiofity, may be joined with depth 
of views into human nature and all 
the fubtleties of reafoning. Whether 
thefe properties be wedded in the 
prefent performance, the impartial 
reader muft judge. 

The writer is a native and refident 
of this city. Some part of his tale 
is a picture of truth. Facts have 
fupplied the foundation of the whole. 
Its title is * SKY-WALK, or, Tue 
MAN UNKNOWN TO HIMSELF.—An 
American Tale.” 


SPERATUS, 


——— 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
[X turning over the leaves of your 
ufeful Mifcellany, my attention 
was excited by the title of a piece 
called Tur Timxs. Fond of political 
difcuffions 














difcuffions, I haftily concluded that 
here was fomething worth the trou- 
ble of perufing: fome fcheme to 
pay the national debt, or fome new 
mode of obtaining reftitution to our 
merchants. But how were all my 
expectations of pleafure dafhed, when 
I found nothing but the vaporings of 
a difappointed phyfician! Idlenefs is 
forever the parent of abfurdity, as 
well as of vice; and certainly the 
man who could do nothing better than 
compofe a philippic againft that moft 
ufeful clafs whom he chufes to ftigma- 
tize by the name of quacks, muft have 
been much at a lofs for employment. 
Every unprejudiced perfon muft ac- 
knowledge that thofe whom this faf- 
tidious writer calls quacks are among 
the greateft benefactors of mankind; 
men who, not content to ferve the 
public in one way only, while their 
hands are employed i in forming a wig 
or a buckle, call forth all the energy 
of their minds to the truly benevolent 
purpofe of diminifhing human mifery, 
by raifing the drooping héad of fick- 
nefs, and bidding thofe be of good 
cheer whom the scientific have un- 
feelingly doomed to the grave. 

I call upon this felf-fufficient writer 
to fhew me in what the excellency 
of his vaunted fcience confifts? Is it 
in {pinning out cob-web theories which 
the firftrude hand dafhes into oblivion? 
Is it in multiplying without end, and 
frequently without meaning, barbarous 
terms by which to veil, under an ap- 
pearance of learning, the nakednefs of 
the profeffion? Or is it in dividing 
Ciforders into claffes, orders, genera, 
and fpecies almoft infinite; giving to 
the moft trifling fymptoms the im- 
portance of original dileafes ; loading 
the memory with incorreét, and fre- 
quently pernicious definitions; or 
puzzling the underftanding with nu- 
merous diftinctions in which the niceft 
difcernment cannot difcover even the 
fhadow of difference ? 

The penetration of the government, 
againft which he fo loudly inveighs, 
detected the incapacity of medical 
men through all their oftentatious 
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pedantry, and, but for the wifdom of 
inviting other labourers into the har- 
veft by fecuring the right of difcovery, 
the hft of incurable difeafes would 
have remained undiminilhed to this 
day. The gout, the ftone, and the 
confumption, which were ftyled, by 
the learned, opprobria medicinz, are 
now, to the eternal difgrace of phy- 
ficians, fully proved to be as manage- 
able as an ague-fit or a tooth-ache. 
There is not a drug-fhop in the city 
but can furnifh infallible cures for 
each of thefe dreadful difeas s, with 
fo much propriety called of late op- 
probria medicorum ; fo that, if any 
perfon dies fromeither of thefe, it can 
be attributed to nothing but ignorance 
or obftinacy. Among thofe great 
benefuctors of their {pecies, the can- 
cer doctors, whofe unparall-led fuccefs 
every one: knows, I challenge the 
writer of The Times to produce even 
a fingle inftance of a regularly bred 
phyfician. 

It is not however to medicine alone 
that the benefits of this wife act are con- 
fined: Surgery and midwifery have 
been alike improved by it, as hiftory 
and our da sily experience evinces. I 
have been informed that the moft 
effectual method cf operating for the 
wry-neck was dife overed | by a jealous 
taylor i in an unfuccefsful attempt to 
cut his own throat; and every one 
knows the world is indebted to the 
loweft among the arts for that va/ua- 
dle and bumane epevetion the Cefarean 
fection. With refpect to midwifery, it 
is notorious re any old woman, 
however illiterate in other refpects, 
knows more than the whole body of 
phyficians; and indeed it is incon- 
ceivable how men fhould acquire 


knowledge on this fubject, none of 


them ever having borne a child. It 
is true that, now and then, in the 
hands of thefe good ladies, whom IL 
have fo juftly praifed, a woman lofes 
her life or an@infant happens to be 
ftrangled; but thefe are. generaliy 
fmall evils: Some men are by this 
kindnefs liberated from the thackles 
of matrimony, and many wives releafed 

from 
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from that troublefome, indelicate, and 
unnatural tafk, the nurfing of their 
offspring. Were it not that the good 
fenfe of the prefent diy is likely foon 
to banith, at leaft fom genieel life, 
the od:ous cuftom of fuckling, which 
has fo often reddened my cheek, there 
would be reafon to be diftrefled at 
that moft unaccoun able practice, 
which is growing into f.fhion, of em- 
ploy ing this felf-important tribe, where 
women only ough: to officiate. : 

I: is now, I prefume, pretty evident 
what were the motives which a¢iuated 
the writer of Tée Times. in his attack 
upon fo deferving a clafs of men. 
They could have been no other than 
felfifh; a felfifhnefs too of the moft 
cru-l kind, which, for private emolu- 
ment, would deprive the world of 
thofe invaluable advantages conferred 
upon it by quacks, whom his puny 
pon would f in hold up as objects of 
public deteftation. 


PARACELSUS. 
oT eel 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


An Account of a Young American 
Giant. 


I AM much pleafed with the care 
you have taken to record the ac- 
counts of Henry Mofs and Calvin 
Philips in your ulcful repofitory. You 
fhouki never omit information of this 
kind, as it is always extremely inter- 
efting to the curious obferver, and 
fatisf..ctory to moft readers. To add 
to your ftock of extraordinary devia- 
tions from nature, I fend you the fol- 
lowing relation of a very large boy, 
who was exhibited as a fhow in this 
city, 1 think in the year 1787. I 
give the account from notes made at 
the time, and do not recollect that 
any fimilar account has ever been 
publifhed. 
= 

Thomas Scill, a b@ between fix 
an feven years of age, was born July 
15, 1780, in the county of Halifax, 
ftate of North Carolina. He now 
weighs one hundred and forty-five 


pounds ; at the age of four months he. 
weighed thirty-two pounds ; at three 
years, one hundred and thirty pounds, 
He is now four f.et five inches in 
height. His leg meafurcs fixteen 
inches at the calf; round the breaft 
three feet two inches ; round the belly 
three feet four inches; his thigh 
meafures two feet round; his arm 
thirteen inches. 

His father is of a moderate fize ; 
his mother a little above it. He 
fucked until he was fifteen months 
old; and at eigh'cen mon‘hs had an 
intermittent fever, which continued 
for five weeks ; after which his growth 
was more rapid than ufual. His 
appetite is good, and he eats freely of 
animal food. He is ruddy, healthy, 
and beautiful. His ficulties are 
quick, and equal to thofe of moft boys 
of his age. His eyes and hair are 
dark ; his fkin uncommonly fiir. He 
is active and {pric hily ; but his man. 
n.rs are thofe of a child. He fleeps 
moderately ; his voice is rather coarfe 
and manly. He is able to lift, in his 
arms, a man of ordinary fize. 

The above circumftances of his 
birth, age, &c. were cer ified by Gos 
vernor Cafewell and Whitemill Hill, 
of North Carolina. A. 


——<={ Fa 


For the Weekly Megazine. 


CHARITY. 
By the Author of “ A Contraft.” 


“ MAN may do what he pleafes 

with his own,” is a proverb 
which is repeated by the grave and the 
gay, the learned and the ignorant ; yet, 
pe:haps, there is no fentence in the 
Englith language lefs underftood. Let 
us examine it a little. I fee all the 
wife ones begin to look aftonifhed 
that 1 fhould dare to controvert a 
maxim which has received the fanction 


of ages. Softly, my grave friends, © 


be not angry; ten minutes employed 
in this way, may not prove loft time 

either to you or me. 
Suppofe, for example, I am a man 
pofleiing a frugal competency ; yet I 
fometimes 
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Charity. 


fometimes have a trifle to fpare in 
amufement. A friend wifhes me io 
walk with him to take a view of fome 
fine paintings. I have a particular 
talte for painting ; no exhibison could 
give me more pleafure. The ium 
ncceflary to procure me this gratificu- 
tion is haif a dollar; for.unateiy I 
have an haif dollar in my pocket. 
Shali 1 go with him? “ Doub:I-fs,” 
you reply, * your money is your own. 
Go.” but ftaya moment. I| have 
a neighbour who is a very wor.hy 
man. He has a wife and fix children, 
all of whom depena on his caily labour 
for fupport. He is fick, and they, of 
confequence, ftruggling wiih ali the 
miferies of want. Haif a dollar will 
purchale eight loaves of bread. What 
fay you now? | fee you hefitate 
whether to recal the monofyllable you 
have uctered, or to add another to it. 
You have decided, and now your 
anfwer ftands thus, “ Go not.” 

Suppote 1 poffels a knowledge of 
furzery, though I do no. employ it to 
pecumary purpofes. I am in eafy 
circumftances, and, cénfequently, have 
many leifure hours, as they are called. 
A friend invites me to ride with him 
ona fine vernal morning. What fay 
you to this propofition’ You look 
furprifed that 1 fhould afk the qu f 
tion. Surely a man’s time is his 
own, Ufe your pleafure. If you 
approve the {Uheme, amble off into the 
country without further ceremony.” 

Let us examine whether any thing 
further can be faid on this topic. A 
poor man breaks his leg in the {treet, 
and is carried into the next houfe. A 
furgeon muft be had, and there are no 
proteffed ones within feveral fquares. 
My fellow being is in great agony. 
What fay you now to my ride into 
the country. Humanity and juftice 
affert their erapire in your bofoms, 
ani you reply, in foftened accents, 
* You had better ftay at home.” 

I think you have decided jufily ; 
and now, however paradoxical it may 
feem, the affair ftands thus. A man 
may do what he will with his pro- 
perty ; yet he has no right to will an 
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improper ufe of it. A man’s time and 
his money are his own, fay the world; 
yet it appears, from your decifion, 
that juft fo much of them are his own 
as may be more beneficially applied 
to his private ufe than to that of his 
neighbour. 

This is equally the dictate of en- 
lightened reafon, and of that pure and 
ben volent religion which teaches us 
to take little thought for the morrow, 
and advifes us to fell all our fuper- 
fluities, and give the produce to the 
needy. In his clofet, every humane 
and rational fpeculator will acknow- 
ledge the juftice of thefe conclufions. 
But human nature is a fophift, and 
eafily finds means to elude the force 
of them when called into action. 
Sometimes we are fwayed from the 
path of abfolute juftice by the imper- 
ceptible, yet potent influence of de- 
praved habits, which, like the mole, 
filently and gradually undermine the 
foundations of our virtue, and crufh 
in embryo our faireft purpofes. At 
other times, we are borne away by 
the fudden gufts of paflion, or decoyed 
by the fyren fong of temptation. In 
moft of thefe cafes it will be found, 
that we have coutrived to bring our 
variable reafon to fan¢tion our pro- 
ceedings, at leaft in the moment of 
action, though we cannot prevent her 
from condemning what is paft, or 
filence the voice of the incorruptible 
monitor, Confcience. 

He, then, that fhall remove temp- 
tations to evil, by reforming thofe 
cuftoms which enjoin it ; he that fhall 
furnith us with a criterion, by which 
to detect our fophifms at the moment 
when they would reconcile us to acts 
of injuftice and oppreffion, may indeed 
be ftyled a benefactor to his tpecies. 

Sophronius has a vigorous and 
active mind. He is not without jut 
principles and amiable propentfities. 
When he fits in his ftudy, fpeculating 
on the powers and ultimate deftiny of 
man, his foul glows with admiration 
and love of his fpecies. When he 
contemplates the miferies with which 
abfurd and iniquitous inftitutions have 

over- 
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overclouded human felicity, he melts 
into the tendereft fympathy. He 
feels how unjuft is the diftribution of 
the goods of fortune, and regrets his 
own fuperfluities. But Sophronius is 
aman of wealth, and, as fuch, more 
completely enflaved to cuftom than 
thofe who are placed in lefs confpi- 
cuous ftations. He invites a friend 
to partake of a dinner with him. 
He has a high relifh for rational 
converfation. His difpofition is emi- 
nently focial. Yet, in the prefent 
cafe, he had far rather difpenfe with 
his friend’s fociety, than to enjoy it 
without placing before him luxuries 
drawn from every quarter of the 
globe. After he has breakfafted, he 
goes to his defk, replenifhes his purfe, 
takes up his hat and cane, and fallies 
forth. He has not proceeded the 
length of a fquare, when he is met by 
a poor man, whofe countenance is 
impreffed with evident tokens of dif- 
trefs. The man immediately places 
his hat under his arm, and begins the 
ftory of his misfortunes with fuch an 
air of intregity, “and fo fimple a 
grace,” you are aftonifhed that So- 
phronius js not inftantly overcome by 
it. He has, it feems, been prevented 
from paying his rent by unavoidable 
expences. The unfeeling landlord is 
not to be mollified by the moft folemn 
promifes of fpeedy compenfation. He 
has feized on his houfehold neceffaries, 
the bed on which his beloved wife and 
children repofe, the utenfils, by the 
help of which their frugal meals are 
prepared—all their means of comfort 
are ravifhed from them, and expofed 
to fale. Sophronius liftens with ap- 
parent embarraffment ; he waves his 
head ; is very sorry this bas happened 
so inopportunely: at another time be 
could bave relieved bim, but now the 
thing is impossible; and walks on. 
We purfue him till he enters a fhop 
where the luxuries of the tropical 
climates are expofed to fale; he pur- 
chafes fufficient to furnifh the focial 
board, and lays down a fum, adequate 


to the ranfom of the poor man’s whale 
ftock of conveniencies. 

I fee you are preparing a violent 
invective againft him: but be patient: 
the man’s error lies in his opinion, 
Do not cenfure Sophronius, but ftrive 
to emancipate him from his prefent 
flavery. I will not affert that, upon 
a retrofpective view, he is perfecily 
fatisfied with the events of the morn- 
ing- A lurking inquietude remains, 
though he ftoutly maintains the pofi- 
tion that, to fet cuftom at defiance, to 
have relieved the poor man, and fet a 
plain dinner before his friend, was 
impoffible. 

This man is not a free and rational 
being. He is fubject to the defpotifin 
of habit. He feels his fetters, but 
does not poffefs force fufficient to 
break them. But he is not a fingular 
inftance : let us examine ourfelves, 
and we fhall foon find, in our own 
conduét, fome excufe for that of So- 
phronius. Perhaps, at fome future 
period, we may exhibit the effects of 
fudden impulfes—till then, good bye. 


CONSTANCE. 


—<— 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
S1R, 


N a German produétion, I lately 
faw fome notice of a fpecies of 
caterpillar, which delights in one par- 
ticular tree, and which fpins filk not 
inferior to that of the filk-worm. 
The article ftates the circumftance as 
concifely as I have done, and refers 
to the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, 
Vol. LI. part 1. p. 54. As Iam not 
fituated conveniently enough to con- 
fult the authority, and would prefer 
any more recent obfervations on the 
fubje&, I with to folicit, through 
your Mifcellany, any information on 
the fubjeét which your readers may 
be poffeffed of, as the article in itfelf 
appears to me not only curious, but 
important. MENU. 


Faets 





Facts relative to the Instinct of Animals. 


Facts relative to that Faculty of Ani- 
mals which bas been called Instinct. 
From the Medical Repository. 


1. The following facts refpe@ing a Wren, 
(Motacilla Domeftica Linn.) were com- 
municated to me by Mr. Julius Deming, 
a refpectable merchant of Lichfield, 
Connecticut; who received them directly 
from the lady originally obferving them. 
N the fpring of 1790 or 1791, the 

fiftcr-in-law of this gentleman ob- 

ferved a wren attack the martens in 
a box prepared for them, and affixed 
to her father’s heufe. After a fhort 
time they were driven from it, and 
the wren took poffiffion, and began 
to conftrué her neft. Unwilling to 
lofe the martens, and to injure the 
wren, the lady made ufe of this expe- 
dient. She placed a wooden box (of 
about the fize of a gallon bottle), 
with a moveable cover, in which was a 
{mall hole, in the adjoining bee-houfe. 
Within an hour after this had been 
done, the wren deferted the marten- 
box, for that which was intended for 
her, where fhe built her neft, layed 
her eggs, hatched, and reared her 
young. 

While the wren was laying, during 
the time of incubation, and after 
the birth of the young, the box in 
which the neft was formed, was often 
removed into the houfe ; whither the 
parent-bird always followed, without 
exhibiting any particular marks of 
fear: at leaft, whatever apprehenfion 
fhe might have had originally, was 
wholly fubdued by the frequent repe- 
tition of this practice. 

"When the young were pretty well 
grown, it was very interefting to ob- 
ferve the mother inftruct them in her 
peculiar fong. As this procefs was 
thought curious and fingular, it at- 
tracted the attention of others befide 
the lady firft mentioned; and all the 
circumftances were often obferved by 
her friends, as well as herfelf, at their 
leifure, in her father’s houfe. 

The mother-bird fixed herfelf on 
one fide of the opening in the box, 
direétly before her young. She began 
by finging over her whole fong, 
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(which is known to confift of a con- 
fiderable number and variety of notes), 
very diftinctly. One of the young 
then attempted to imitate her. After 
proceeding through a few notes, his 
voice broke, and he loft the tune. The 
mother immediately recommenced 
where he had failed, and went very 
diftin€ly through with the remainder. 
The young bird made a fecond at- 
tempt, commencing where he had 
ceafed before, and continued the fong 
as long as he was able ; and when he 
loft the note again, the mother began 
anew, where he ftopped, and completed 
ite Then he refumed the tune, and 
finifhed it. This done, the mother 
fang over the whole feries of notes a 
fecond time, with great precilion ; and 
a fecond of the young attempted to 
follow her. With him, the purfued 
the fame courfe as with the firft ; and 
fo with the third and fourth. It 
fometimes happened, that the young 
would lofe the tune three, four, or 
more times, in the fame attempt. In 
which cafe, the mother uniformly 
began where they ceafed, and fang the 
remaining notes; and when each had 
completed his trial, fle repeated the 
whole ftrain. 

Sometimes two of the young com- 
menced together. The mother ob- 
ferved the fame conduct towards 
them, as when one fang alone. This 
leffon was repeated, day after day, 
and feveral times in a day, till all the 
young had perfectly maftered it, and 
were full grown; and, as has elready 
been remarked, it was obferved as 
often and by as many perfons as knew 
of the fact and had curiofity, and by 
the lady above mentioned, very fre- 
quently, fo that no doubt can be en- 
tertained of the fidelity of the nar- 
ration. 


——4 


2. The following relation was likewife 
made to me by Mr. Deming, the gen- 
tleman mentioned as the communicator 
of the preceding facts. 

IN the {pring of the year 1793 oF 

1794, a mele and female rebin* built 
© Turdus Migratoriug Linn. Dr. Watere- 

houfe ( Morfe’s Univerdal Geography, Vel.1. 
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their neft in the well-crotch, behind 
the houfe of Mr. Deming, and but‘a 
few feet from the door. Nothing 
peculiar was obferved in their de- 
meanour, during the time of incuba- 
tion, or before. After the birth of 
the young, the mother manifefted the 
moft extravagant joy and pride ; and 
(contrary to what is believed to be 
the general practice of thefs- birds), 
affumed to herfelf the exclufive right 
of feeding them. After diftributing 
among them whatever fhe herfelf had 
brought, fhe has been (perhaps a hun- 
dred times, and by all Mr. Deming’s 
family), obferved to take the worms, 
&ec. from the bill of the male, and 
diftribute them likewife. 

When the young birds were about 
half-grown, the lady of this gentleman 
accidentally witneffed the following 
fingular circumftance. The male and 
female came to the neft with worms. 
The female, as ufual, parted her's 
among the young; when the male (as 
it were, defirous to affert the equality 
of his rights) made a motion to dif- 
tribute that which he had brought. 
Immediately the female, with violent 
expreffion of anger, f{napped her bill 
together with a noife fo uncommonly 
loud, that it might have been heard 
fome rods, and the terrified and fub- 
miffive hufband inftantly defifted, and 
remaining motionlefs, quietly permit- 
ted her to take the worm from his bill, 
and diftribute it herfelf as before. 
After this, the male feems never to 
have made a fecond attempt to reco- 
ver his authority; as it was always 
obferved, that though he brought food 
p- 209. Note,) erroneoufly fuppofes that 
our robin is not the turdus migratoriu of 
Linnzus. It is true, I believe, that this bird 
is peculiar to America. The miftake of 
Dr. Waterhoufe probably arofe from his 
obferving this bird inferted in the catalogue 
by the name of robin red-breaft (by which 
name it is called in fome parts of the United 
States, in others fimply the robin) ; whence 
he may have thought that the author of 
the catalogue meant to defignate the Eng- 
lith robin red-breaft, which is a very dif- 
ferent bird, it is true, not a native of this 
country, and is the Motacilla rubecula of the 
Swedith Naturalift. 


as well as the female, he uniformly 


acquiefced in herexclufive diftribution . 


of it. 

And this was noticed after the cir. 
cumftance above related, very many 
times. 

= 
3. The next fet of facts alfo relate to the 

Robin (turdus migratorius); and though 

lefs curious than the preceding, tend fill 

further to illuftrate the charaSter of this 
bird. ‘They were communicated to me 
by my father, Mr. Reuben Smith, of 

Lichfield, Conneticut. 

HE informs me that a robin has 
annually, for fome years, built her 
neft in a ftately pine-tree, directly 
before his window. Two years fince, 
her neft was thrown down, and the 
young devoured by a red fquirrel : 
but this accident did not prevent the 
bird from returning the next year, 
and the prefent. The laft {pring the 
began to conftruét her neft as ufual ; 
but b-fore it was completed, a blue- 
jay and feveral black-birds frightened 
her away, took poffeffion of the tree, 
and built their nefts in it. This was 
an ufurpation which they were not 
permitted to enjoy. After they were 
all fhot, and their nefts completely 
deftroyed, the robin returned, built 
anew, laid, hatched, and reared her 
young as in former years. 


4. Extraé& of a Letter from T. Reeve, 
Ffq. (an eminent counfellor in Connec- 
ticut) to Mr. R. Smith, of Lichfield. 

“ AT this diftance of time, it is 
probable that very many things which 
I obferved refpeéting the robin which 
I mentioned to you, have efcaped my 
memory. Among many fingular in- 
ftances of fagacity, I remarked that 
the robin (who had his perch in the 
room where I lodged,) underftood me 
perfectly well when I called in the 
morning to a young woman who 
lived with us, informing her that it 
was time to rife. If it happened that 
I did not awake her by calling, the 
bird would fly from his perch into her 
room, and after making all the noife 
in his pewer, if this did not anfwer 
his purpofe, would get upon her hea 
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pull her hair with his bill, and peck 
her in the face till the awoke. 

“ Tt was certain that he was capa- 
ble of improvement ; for, after prac- 
tiling for fome time in the manner 
juft mentioned, he affumed the office 
of awakening her himfelf, whether I 
called or not. About the fame time 
in the morning, if the young woman 
had not rifen, he regularly awakened 
her. 

“ When evening came, the bird 
perched himfelf upon fome chair in 
the room we were in, till we went to 
bed, when he followed us to our 
chamber, and flew upon his accuftomed 
perch.—I obferved that his conftant 
practice was, in the evening when he 
perched on the chair, to fing before 
going to fleep ; and it was as uniformly 
his cuftom to fing in the morning, 
when firft awakened. 

“ Whenever any of the family in- 
quired where Bod (the name by which 
we called him) was, he anfwered, and 
continued to do fo till it was certain 
that it was known where he was; but 
if any ftranger, or perfon not belong- 
ing to the family, made the fame in- 
quiry, he remained filent. Yet, in 
that cafe, if a member of the family 
faid to him—Wby do you not answer, 
Bob? he replied immediately, and 
always remarkably loud.” 

Oct. 215 1797+ 

“ P.S. I forgot to mention that 
a cat, which was remarkable for 
catching birds in the fields, never of- 
fered to do any injury to this robin.” 


—_——=a _ {7 


Extracts from “ An authentic Account 
of the Embassy from the King of 
Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China.” By Sir George Staunton, 
Baronet, ce. We. Ge. 


Defcription of the Extraordinary Fly of 
Cochin-China. 

A MONG objects of natural curio- 
fity, accident led to the obfer- 

vation of fome fwarms of uncommon 

infects, bufily employed upon fimall 

branches of a fhrub, then neither in 

Vor. I. No. 7. 
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fruit nor flower, but in its general 
habit» bearing fomewhat the appear- 
ance ofa privet. Thefe infects, each 
not much-exceeding the fize of the do- 
meftic fly, were of a curious ftructure, 
having pectinated appendages, rifing in 
a curve bending towards the head, not 
unlike the form of the tail feathers of 
the common fowl, but in the oppofite 
direction. Every part of the infeé 
was, in colour, perfectly white, or at 
leaft completely covered with a white 
powder. The particular ftem fre- 
quented by thofe infects, was entirely 
whitened by a fubftance or powder of 
that colour, ftrewed upon it by them. 
This fubftance or powder was fuppofed 
to form the white wax of the Eaft. 
This fubftance is afferted, on the fpot, 
to have the property, by a particular 
manipulation, of giving, in certain 
properties, with vegetable oil, fuch 
folidity to the compofition, as to ren- 


moulded into candies. The fac is 
afcertained, indeed, in fome degree, 
by the fimple experiment of diffolving 
one part of this wax in three parts of 
olive oil made hot. The whole, when 
cold, will coagulate into a mafs ap- 
proaching to the firmnefs of bees-wax. 


Singular Account of Dwarf Trees. 


Tue Hall of Audience furnifhed 
alfo another object of curiofity, ftri- 
king @t leaft to ftrangers. On feveral 
tables, were placed in frames, filled 
with earth, dwarf pines, oaks, and 
orange trees, bearing fruit. None of 
them exceeded, in height, two feet. 
Some of thofe dwarfs bore all the 
marks of decay from age; and upon 
the furface of the foil were inter- 
fperfed fmall heaps of ftones, which, 
in proportion to the adjoining dwarfs, 
might be termed rocks. Thefe were 
honey-combed and mofs-grown, as if 
untouched for ages, which ferved to 
maintain the illufion, and to give an 
antique appearance to the whole. This 
kind of ftunted vecetation feemed to 
be much relifhed by the curious in 
China; and fpecimens of it were to 
be found in every confiderable dwel- 
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ling. To produce them, formed a 
part of the gardener’s fkill, and was 
an art invented in that country. 
Befide the mere merit of overcoming 
a difficulty, it had that of introducing 
vegetables into common apartments, 
from which their natural fize muft 
otherwife have excluded them.—The 
yeh method of obtaining vegeta- 

le dwarfs, is faid to be the following : 
a quantity of clay or mold is applied 
to the upper part of the trunk of a 
tree, from which a dwarf is intended 
to be taken, and clofe to its divifion 
into branches. The mold is to be 
confined to the {pot by coarfe hempen, 
or cotton cloth, and to be carefully 
kept moift by water. In confequence 
of this application, continued fome- 
times above a twelvemonth, {mall 
tender fibres fhoot down like roots 
from the wood into the mold. The 
part of the trunk emitting thofe new 
fibres, together with the branch im- 
mediately above it, is then to be care- 
fully feparated from the reft of the 
tree, and planted in new earth, in 
which the fibres become new roots, 
while the former branch 1s now the 
ftem of the vegetable, thus trans- 
formed in fome meafure. This opera- 
tion does not deftroy or alter the 
productive faculty which thofe parts 
enjoyed before their feparation from 
their parent root. That which, while 
a branch of the original tree bore 
flowers and fruit, continues to pro- 
duce the fame, though no longer fup- 
ported upon any ftock. The terminal 
buds of fuch branches of trees, as are 
meant to become dwarfs, are torn 
off; which circumftance prevents the 
further elongation of thofe branches, 
and forces other buds and branchlets 
from the fides. Thefe branchlets are 
bent by wires to whatever form the 
operator wifhes: and when the ap- 
pearance of age and decay is meant 
to be given to a dwarf tree, it is re- 
peatedly {meared with treacle or mo- 
Jaffes, which attracts multitudes of 
ants, who, in purfuit of thofe fweet 
juices, attack the bark, and, by a 
gradual corrofion of it, produce the 


defired effect. Thefe different pro. 
ceffes are fometimes attempted to be 
kept fecret by the gardeners, and 
they vary defignedly in the mode of 
carrying them on; but the principle 
on which they are founded, is fuffici- 
ently apparent from what is related 
here; and the contrivance argues in. 
genuity and perfeverance, rather than 
the practice does true tafte, which 
confifts in affifting nature in its moft 
favourite works ; not in counteracting 
its operations, or diftorting its pro- 
ductions. 
—<— 


Extracts from Vaillant’s New Travels 
into the Interior Parts of Africa. 


Inftances of the Fafcinating Powers of the 
Rattle-Snake. 


‘| = converfation that took place 
upon this occafion, and which 
powerfully interefted the company, 
reminds me of a curious event that 
happened at the fame time, and which 
I cannot pafs over in filence. 

Our eyes were naturally attracted 
by the objects before us. Mine 
indeed, by an involuntary impulfe, 
are fure to be directed to whatever 
trees are in fight. We perceived the 
branches of one near us to- move. 
Immediately we heard the piercing 
cries of a fhrike, and faw it tremble 
as if in convulfions. We firft con- 
ceived that it was held in the gripe of 
fome birds of prey: but a clofer at- 
tention led us to difcover, upon the 
next branch of the tree, a large fer- 
pent that, with ftretched-out neck, 
and fiery eyes, though perfectly ftill, 
was gazing at the poor animal. ‘The 
agony of the bird was terrible ; but 
fear had deprived it of ftrength, and, 
as if tied by the leg, it feemed to 
have loft the power of flight. One of 
the company ran for a fufee; but 
before he returned the fhrike was 
dead, and we fhot only the ferpent. 

I requefted that the diftance be- 
tween the place where the bird had 
experienced the convulfions, and that 
occupied by the ferpent before it was 

fhot, 








might be meafured. U; i 
fee tesel it to be ry 
a half, and we were all convinced that 
the fhrike had died neither from the 
bite nor the poifon of its enemy. I 
ftripped it before the whole com- 
pany, and made them obferve that it 
was untouched, and had not received 
the flighteft wound. 

I had my reafons for what I did. 
Extraordinary as the fact may appear, 
and though the perfons who had been 
the witneffes could hardly believe, 
even after having feen it, it was to 
me not new. A fimilar adventure 
had happened to me in the canton of 
the Twenty-Four Rivers, and I in- 
ftantly related it to confirm what we 
had juft feen. 

Hunting one day in a marfhy piece 
of ground, I heard, all at once, in a 
tuft of reeds, a piercing and very 
lamentable cry. Anxious to know 
what it was, I ftole foftly to the 
place, where I perceived a fiall 
moufe, like the fhrike on the tree, in 
agonizing convulfions, and two yards 
farther a ferpent, whofe eyes were 
intently fixed upon it. The moment 
‘the reptile faw me it glided away ; 
but the bufinefs was done. Upon 
taking up th. monf> *+ expired in my 
hand, without its being poflible for 
me to difcover, by the moft attentive 
examination, what had occafioned its 
death. 

The Hottentots, whom I confulted 
upon this incident, expreffed no fort 
of aftonifhment. Nothing, they faid, 
was more common ; the ferpent had 
the faculty of attracting and fafci- 
nating fuch animals as it wifhed to 
devour. I had then no faith in fuch 
power; but fome time after, fpeaking 
of the circumftance in a company of 
more than twenty perfons, in the 
number of whom was Colonel Gor- 
don; a captain of his regiment con- 
firmed the account of the Hottentots, 
and affured me it was an event which 
happened very frequently. “ My 
teftimony,” added he, “ ought to have 
the more weight, as I had once nearly 
become myfelf a victim to this fafci- 
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nation. While in garrifon at Ceylon, 
and amufing myfelf, like you, in hunt- 
ing ina marth, I was in the courfe 
of my fport fuddenly feized with a 
convulfive and involuntary trembling, 
different from any thing I had ever 
experienced, and at the fame time 
was ftrongly attracted, and in {pite of 
myfelf, to a particular fpot of the 
marfh. Directing my eyes to this 
fpot, I beheld, with feelings of horror, 
a ferpent of an enormous fize, whofe 
look inftantly pierced me. Having, 
however, not yet loft all power of 
motion, 1 embraced the opportunity 
before it was too late, and faluted the 
reptile with the contents of my fufee. 
The report was a talifman that broke 
the charm. All at once, as if by a 
miracle, my convulfion ceafed ; I felt 
myfelf able to fly; and the only in- 
convenience of this extraordinary ad- 
venture was a cold fweat, which was 
doubtlefs the effect of my fear, and of 
the violent agitations my fenfes had 
undergone.” 

Such was the account given me by 
this officer. I do not pretend to vouch 
for its truth; but the ftory of the 
moufe, as well as of the fhrike, I aver 
to be fact. I will add alfo, that, fince 
my return to France, having had 
occafion to talk with Blanchot upon 
the fubjec&t, an officer who fucceeded 
Boufflers in the government of Sene- 
gal, he affured me with confidence, 
that both at Goree and in Senegal, 
the opinion was univerfal; that 
afcending the river of that name, as 
far even as Galem, three hundred 
leagues from its mouth, it equally 
prevailed among the Moors, at the 
right, and the Negroes, at the left ; 
that among thefe people nobody 
doubted this power in certain fpecies 
of ferpents, of fafcinating both animals 
and men; and that the tradition was 
founded upon long experience, and 
the many misfortunes they are con- 
tinually witnetling. 

Here again let it be remembered, 
that I am only the hiftorian, and that 
I take upon me neither to va/idute 
nor explain thefe reports. With 
refpect 
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refpe&t to the two inftances I have 
adduced, and of which I am at once 
the recorder and the evidence, they 
will probably be regarded, by many 
of my readers, as the pure effect of 
that extreme and involuntary terror 
which every animal experiences by 
inftinét, at fight of an enemy that 
has power over its life; and they will 
allege, perhaps, in fupport of this 
fuppoficion, the example of the f ttey, 
who retains in its place a partridge 
or a hare, by the mere circumftance 
of his prefence or look. 

To this 1 reply, that if a partridge 
or a hare remain quiet before the dog, 
it is not fo much from a fudden im- 
pulfe of fear, as from deliberate cun- 
ning. While clofe upon the ground, 
they imagine themfelves to be con- 
cealed from the enemy. What con- 
firms this conjeQure is, that if the 
dog approaches near enough to feize 
upon his prey, tue bird inftantly takes 
wing, and the hare {campers away. 
It will certainly not be denied me, 
that it is fear which makes them fly. 
Such is the powerful effect of inftine, 
in every animal, at the appearance of 
danger. But why do not the hare and 
partridge, at fight of the.dog, remain 
fixe 2 and motionlefs with terror, iikc 
the fhrike and the moufe in prefence 
of the firpent ? Why fhould fear give 
to the former new ftrength, while the 
others die on the fpot, under all the 
increafing fymptoms of agony, and 
without the power of efcaping, as if 
retained by fome invincible force? The 
rat does not remain ftationary upon 
the approach of the cat, but,haftens 
away the moment he perceives her. 
May not then the look and prefence 
of af rpent, and the nature of the 
corpuicles that emanate from its 
bovy: produce a very different effec 


from the emanation and look of the 


cat? 


Defcription of a Battle between a Serpent 
and a Bird called the Secretary. 

DrEscENpDING from a mountain to 

a deep bog, I perceived almoft perpen- 

dicularly beneath me a bird rifing and 
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ftooping very rapidly, with very ex. 
traordinary motions. Thea Eva 
well acquainted with the fecretary, 
and had killed feveral in the country 
of Natal, it wes impoflible for me, in 
my vertical fituation, to diftinguith 
this, though I fufpeted it from its 
actions: and having found means of 
approaching pretty near it, under cover 
of fome rocks, without noife, and 
without being perceived, I faw it was 
one actually fighting with a ferpent. 

The bat*le was obftinate, and con- 
duéted with equal addrefs on both 
fides. But the ferpent, feeling the 
inferiority of his ftrength, employed, 
in his attempt to flee and regain his 
hole, that cunning which is afcribed 
to him ; while the bird, guefling his 
defign, ftopped him on a fudden, and 
cut off his retreat, by placing herfelf 
before him at a fingle leap. On 
whatever fide the reptile endeavoured 
to make his efcape, his enemy ftill 
appeared before him. Then uniting 
at once bravery and cunning, he 
erected himfelf boldly to intimidate 
the bird ; and, hifling dreadfully, dif- 
played his menacing throat, inflamed 
eyes, and a head {welled with rage 
and venom. 

Sometimes. th*« threatening cppears 
ance produced a momentary fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities : but the bird foon 
returned to the charge ; and, covering 
her body with one of her wings as a 
buckler, ftruck her enemy with the 
bony protuberances of the other, 
which, like little clubs, ferved the 
more effeGually to knock him down, 
as he raifed himfelf to the blow. I 
faw him at laft ftagger and fall : the 
conqueror then fell upon him to dif- 
patch him, and with one ftroke of her 
beak laid open his fkull. 

At this inflant, having no farther 
oblervation to make, I killed her. In 
her craw, for this bird has one, 
though no perfon has noviced it, I 
found on difleGiion eleven pretty large 
lizards ; three ferpen:s.as long as my 
arm; eleven fmall tortoifes, very 
entire, feveral of which were about 
two inches in diameter, and a ssa 
° 
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ef locufts, and other infects, moft of 
which were fufficiently whole to be 
worth preferving and adding to my 
colle&tion. The lizards, ferpents, and 
tortoifes had all received the blow on 
the head from the beak. 

I obferved too, that befide this mafs 
of food, the craw contained a fort of 
ball, as large as the egz of a goofe, 
formed of the vertebra of ferpents 
and lizards devoured b fore, fhells of 
Jituie tortoifes, and wings, claws, and 
fhields of different kinds of beetles. 
When this indigeftible mafs becomes 
too large, the fecretary, no doubt, 
like other birds of prey, vomits and 
brings it up. However, from the 
fuperabundant quantity of aliment 
contained in the craw of the one I 
killed, it certainly was not hunger 
that excited it to attack the ferpent 
in the flough, but its natural hatred 
and antipathy for reptiles. 


—[<— 


The Cost of a War. From Dr. Aiken's 


Winter Evening Amusements. 


OU may remember, Ofwald, (faid 
Mr. B. to his fon) that I gave 
you, fome time ago, a notion of tbe 
price of a victory to the poor fouls en- 
gazed in it. 

I fhall not foon forget it, I affure 
you, Sir, (replied Ofwald.) 

Fa:ber. Very well. I meannow 
to give you fome id-a of tbe cost of a 
war to the people among whom it is 
carried on. This may ferve to abite 
fomething of the admiration with 
which hiftorians are too apt to infpire 
us for great warriors and conquerors. 
You have heard, I doubt not, of 
Louis the fourteenth, king of France. 

Os. O yes! 

F. He wasentitled by his fubjecs 
Louis le Grand, and was compared by 
them to the Alexanders and Cefars of 
antiquity ; and with fome juftice, as 
to the extent of his power, and .the 
ufé he made of it. He was the moft 
po:ent prince of his time ; commanded 
mighty and victorious armies; and 


enlarged the limits of his hereditary 
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dominions. Louis was not naturally 
a hard-hearted man ; but having been 
taught from hiscradle that every thing 
ought to give way to the interefts of 
his glory, and that this glory confifted 
in domineering over his neighbours, 
and making conquefts, he grew to be 
infenfible to all the miferies brought 
on his own and other people in purfuit 
of this noble defign as he thouzht it. 
Moreover, he was plunged in diffolute 
pleafures, and the delights of pomp 
and {plendour, from his youth ; and he 
was ever furrounded by a tribe of ab- 
ject flatterers, who made him believe 
that he had a full right in all cafes to 
do as he pleafed. Conqueft abroad 
and pleafure at home were therefore 
the chief bufinefs of his life. 

One evening, his minifter, Louvois, 
came to him, and faid, “ Sire, it is 
abfolutely neceffary te make a defart 
of the Pa/atinate.” 

This is a country in Germany, on 
the banks of the Rhine, one of the 
moft populous and b-ft cultivated 
diftrits in that empire, filled with 
towns and villages, and induftrious in- 
habitants. 

* I thould be forry to do it (replied 
the king), for you know how much 
odium we acquired throughout Europe 
when a part of it was laid wafte fome 
time ago, under Marfhal Turenne.” 

“ It cannot be helped, Sire, (re- 
turned Louvois.) All the damage he 
did has been repaired, and the country 
is as flourifhing as ever. If we leave 
it in its prefent ftate, it will afford 
quarters to your majefty’s enemies, 
and endanger your conquefts. It 
muft be entirely ruined—the good of 
the fervice will not permit it to be 
otherwile.” 

« Well, then, (anfwered Louis) if 
it muft be fo, you are to give orders 
accordingly.” So faying, he left the 
cabinet, and went to affift at a mag- 
nificent feftival given in honour of his 
favourite miftrefs by a prince of the 
blood. 

The pitilefs Louvois loft no time ; 
but difpatched a courier that very 
night, with pofitive orders to the 
French 
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French generals in the Palatinate to 
carry fire and defolation through the 
whole country—not to leave a houfe 
ior a tree ftanding—and to expel all 
the inhabitants. 

It was the midft of a rigorous 
Winter. 

Os. O horrible! But furely the 
generals would not obey fuch orders. 

F. What! a general difobey the 
commands of his fovereign! that 
Would be contrary to every maxim 
of the trade. Right and wrong are no 
confiderations to a military man. He 
is only to do as he is bid. The French 
generals, who were upon the fpot, and 
muft fee with their own eyes all that 
was done, probably felt fomewhat like 
men on the occafion ; but the facrifice 
to their duty as foldiers was fo much 
the greater. The commands were 
peremptory, and they were obeyed to 
a tittle. Towns and villages were 
burnt to the ground ; vineyards and 
orchards were cut down and rooted 
up; fheep and cattle were killed; all 
the fair works of ages were deftroyed 
in a moment ; and the fimiling face 
of culture was turned to a dreary 
wafte. 

The poor inhabitants were driven 
from their warm and comfortable ha- 
bitations into the open fields, to con- 
front all the inclemencies of the feafon. 
Their furniture was burnt or pillaged, 
and nothing was left them but the 
clothes on their backs, and the few 
neceflaries they could carry with them. 
The roads were covered with trem- 
Bling fugitives, going they knew not 
whither, fhivering with cokl, and 
pinched with hunger.—Here an old 
man, dropping with fatigue, lay down 
to die—there a woman with a new- 
born infant funk perifhing on the 
fnow, while her hufband hung over 
them in all the horror of defpair. 

Os. O, what a fcene! Poor crea- 
tures! what became of them at laft? 

F. Such of them as did not perifh 
on the road, got to the neighbouring 
towns, where they were received with 
all the hofpitality that fuch calamitous 
times would afford; but they were 


beggared for life. Meantime, their 
country for many a league round dif. 
played no other fight than that of 
black fmoking ruins in the midft of 
filence and defolation. 

Os. 1 hope, however, that fach 
things de not often happen in war. 

F. Not often, perhaps, to the fame 
extent ; but in fome degree they muft 
take place in every war. A vill 
which would afford a favourable poft 
to the enemy is always burnt without 
hefitation. A country which can no 
longer be maintained, is cleared of all 
its provifion and forage before it is 
abandoned, left the enemy fhould have 
the advantage of them ; and the poor 
inhabitants are left to fubfift as they 
can.. Crops of corn are trampled 
down by armies in their march, or 
devoured while green as fodder for 
the horfes. Pillage, robbery, and mur- 
der, are always going on in the out- 
fkirts of the beft difciplined camp. 
Then, confider what muft happen in 
every fiege. On the firft approach 
of the enemy, all the buildings in the 
fuburbs of a town are demolifhed, 
and all the trees in gardens and public 
walks are cut down, left they fhould 
afford fhelter to the befiegers. As 
the fiege goes on, bombs, hot balls, 
and cannon-fhot, are continually flying 
about, by which the greateft part of 
a town is ruined or laid in afhes, and 
many of the innocent people killed 
and maimed. If the refiftance is ob- 
ftinate, famine and peftilence are fure 
to take place ; and if the garrifon holds 
out to the laft, and the town is taken 
by ftorm, it is generally given up to 
be pillaged by the enraged and licens 
tious foldiery. 

It would be eafy to bring too many 
examples of cruelty exercifed upon a 
conquered country, even in very Jate 
times, when war is faid to be carried 
on with fo much humanity ; but, in- 
deed, how can it be otherwife? The 
art of war is effentially that of de- 
ftruétion, and it is impoffible there 
fhould be a mild and merciful way of 
murdering and ruining one’s fellow- 
creatures. Soldiers, as men, are often 

humane, 





Cultivation of Indian Corn. 


humane, but war muft ever be cruel. 
Though Homer has filled his Iliad 
with the exploits of fighting heroes, 
yet he makes Jupiter addrefs Mars, 
the God of War, in terms of the ut- 
meft abhorrence. 


Of all the Gods who tread the fpangled 
tkies, ; 

Thou moft unjuft, moft odious in our eyes! 

Inhuman difcord is thy dire delight, 

The waite of flaughter, and the rage of 


fight ; 

No | oe no law thy fiery temper quells. 
POPE. 

Os. Surely, as war is fo bad a 
thing, there might be fome way of 
preventing it. 

F. Alas! I fear mankind have been 
too long accuftomed to it, and it is too 
agreeable to their bad paflions, eafily 
to be laid afide, whatever miferies it 
may bring upon them. But in the 


mean time let us correct our own 
ideas of the matter, and no longer 
lavifh admiration upon fuch a peft of 
the human race as a Conguerer, how 
brilliant foever his qualities may be ; 
nor ever think that a profeflion which 


binds a man to be the fervile inftru- 
ment of cruelty and injultice, is an 


bonourable calling. 


— 


The following curious Account of the 
Cultivation of Indian Corn, is ex- 
tracted from a late English Monthly 
Magazine. 


T a time of fo great fcarcity, 

every hint which may have a 
tendency to encreafe the food of the 
labouring poor, muft be acceptable ; 
and as feveral perfons have, in the 
public papers, recommended the culti- 
vation of Indian wheat, the following 
is a practical account of its cultivation 
in England: The land fhould be a 
loamy fand, very rich. In the be- 
ginning of April, the grains fhould be 
fet like hops, at two feet diftance, fix 
or eight grains in a hill, each grain 
about an inch deep in the ground. 
The feed from New England is the 
beft. In the beginning of May the 
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alleys thould be hoed, and the hills 
weeded and earthed up higher. At 
the latter end of that month, all the 
fuperfluous {talks fhould be taken away, 
and only three ftems of corn left in 
each hill. By the middle of June it 
will cover the alley. It grows much 
like bulrufhes, the lower leaves being 
like broad flags, three or four inches 
wide and as many feet in length; the 
ftems fhooting upwards, from feven 
to ten feet in height, with many joints 
cafting off flag leaves at every joint. 
Under thefe leaves, aad clofe to the 
ftem, grows the corn, covered over 
by many coats of fedgy leaves, and 
fo clofed in by them to the ftem, thar 
it does not thew itfelf eafily, till there 
burft out at the end of the ear a 
number of ftrings, that look like tufts 
of horfe-hair, at firft of a beautiful 
green, and afterwards red or ycllow. 
The ftem ends in a flower. The corn 
will ripen in September; but the fun 
at that featon not having ftrength 
enough to dry it, it mult be laid upon 
racks, or thin open floors in dry rooms, 
and frequently turned, to avoid mould- 
inge The grains are about as big as 
peas, and adhere in regular rows round 
a white pithy fubftauce, which forms 
the ear. Asrear contains from two 
to four hundred grains, and is from 
fix to ten inches in length. They are 
of various colours, blue, red, white, 
and yellow. The manner of gather- 
ing them is by cutting down the {tems 
and breaking off the ears. The tems 
are as big as a man’s wrift, and look like 
Bamboo cane ; and the pith is full of 
a juice that taftes as {weet as fugar. 
The joints are about a foot and half 
diftant. The encreafe is upwards of 
five hundred fold. Upon a large 
fcale, to fave the expence of hilling, 
the feed may be drilled in alleys like 
peas; and to fave digging, the ground 
may be ploughed and harrowed, which 
will anfwer very well. It will grow 
upon all kinds of land, The ears 
which grow upon dry fandy land are 
lefs, but harder and riper. The grain 
is taken from the hufk by hand, and 
when ground upon French ftones, 

makes 
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makes an excellent flour, of which it 
yields much more, with much lefs 
bran, than wheat does, and exceeds it 
in cruft, pancakes, puddings, and all 
other ufes except bread; but a fweet- 
nefs peculiar to it, which in other 
cafes makes it agreeable, is here 
naufeous. It is excellent for feeding 
poultry and hogs, and fattens both 
much better and fooner than peas or 
barley. The ftems make better hedges 
for kitchen gardens than reeds do. It 
clears the ground from weeds, and 
makes a good feafon for any other 
kind ofcorn. Pifo, and other Spanifh 
phyficians, are full of the medicinal 
virtues of this grain. It was the only 
bread-corn known in America when 
firft difcovered by the Spaniards, and 
is there called Maize. 


aE 


Of True Courage. An Epistle of Seneca. 


FORT ITU DE is, properly, the 

contempt of all hazards, according 
to reafon; though it be commonly, 
and promifcuoufly ufed alfo, for a 
contempt of all hazards, even without 
or againft reafon: which is rather .a 
daring, and a brutal fiercenefs, than 
af honourable couragé. A_ brave 
man fears nothing more than the 
weaknefs of being affected with popu- 
Jar glory. His eyes are not dazzled 
either with gold, or fteel ; he tramples 
upon all the terrors, and glories of 
fortune ; he looks upon himfelf as a 
citizen, and foldier of the world, and, 
in defpite of all accidents, and oppofi- 
tions, he maintains his ftation. He 
does not only fuffer, but court the 
moft perilous occafions of virtue, and 
thofe adventures which are moft terri- 
ble to others: for he values himfelf 
upon experiment ; and is more ambi- 
tious of being reputed good than hap- 
py- Mucius loft his hand with more 
honour than he could have preferved 
it: he wasa greater conqueror without 
it, than he could have been with it: 
for with the very ftump of it, he over- 
came two kings, Tarquin and Por- 
fenna. Rutilia Sollowed Cotta into 


banifhment; fhe ftayed, and fhe re. 
turned with him too; and foon after 
fhe loft him, without fo much as 
fhedding a tear: a great inftance of 
her courage, in his banifhment ; and. 
of her prudence, in his death. This 
(fays Epicurus) is the laft, and the 
bleffedeft day of my life; when he 
was ready to expire in an.extreme 
torment of the ftone. It is never 
faid of the three hundred Fabii, that 
they were overcome, but that they 
were slain; nor of Regulus, that he 
was vanguished by the Carthaginians, 
but that he was taken. The Spartans 
prohibited all exercifes where the 
victory was declared by the voice, 
and fubmifiion of him that was 
worfted. When Phaeton begged of 
Phebus the government of the Chariot 
of the Sun for one day, the poets 
make him fo far from being difcouraged 
by his father’s telling him of the 
danger of the undertaking, and how 
he himfelf had much ado to keep his 
feat for fear, when he looked down 
from the meridian, that it proved a 
fpur to his importunity. “ That is 
the thing,” fays Phaeton, “ that I 
would be at; to ftand firm in that 
difficulty, where Phebus himfelf 
trembles.” Security is the caution of 
narrow minds: but, as fire tries gold, 
fo does difficulty and hazard try vir- 
tuous men. Not but that he may be 
as valiant that watches upon the 
tower, as he that fights upon his 
knees ; only the one has had the good 
fortune of an occafion for the proof 
of his refolution. As fome creatures 
are cruel, others crafty, and fome 
timorous; fo man is endued with a 
glorious, and an excellent fpirit, that 
prompts him, not fo much to regard a 
fafe, as an honeft life. Providence 
has made himthe mafter of this lower 
world; and he reckons it his duty to 
facrifice his own particular to the ad- 
vantage of the whole. And yet there 
is a vatt difference, even in the fame 
action done by a brave perfon, and 
by a ftupid: as the death of Cato was 
honourable; but that of Brutus was 
fhameful. Nor is it death itfelf that 

we 
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we recommend for glorious ; but it is a 
lorious thing to die as we ought. 
Neither is it poverty, banifhment, or 
pain, that we commend ; but the man 
that behaves himfelf bravely under 
thofe afflictions. How were the 
gladiators contemned that called for 
uarter? And thofe on the other fide 
sean that defpifed it. Many a 
man faves his life, by not fearing to 
lofe it; and, many a man lofes his 
life, for being over folicitous to fave 
it. We are many times afraid of 
dying by one thing ; and we come to 
die by another. As for example, we 
are threatened by an enemy, and we 
die by a pleurify. The fear of death 
enlarges all other things that we fear. 
To bear it with conftancy, we fhould 
compute, that whether our lives be 
long or fhort, it comes all to a point : 
Some hours we lofe; what if they 
were days, months, years? What 
matters it, if 1 never arrive at that 
which I'muft certainly part with when 
Ihave it? Life is but one point of 
flying time ; and that which is to 
come, is no more mine, than that 
which is paft. And, we have this for 
our comfort too, that whofoever now 
fears death, will, fome time or other, 
come to wifh it. If death be trouble- 
fome or terrible, the fault is in us, 
and not in death itfelf. It is as great 
madnefs for a man to fear that which 
he is not to feel, as that which he is 
not to fuffer; the difference lies in the 
manner of dying, and not in the iffue 
of death itfelf. Itis a more inglorious 
death to be fmothered with perfumes, 
than to be torn to pieces with pincers. 
Provided my mind be not fick, I thall 
not much heed my body. I am pre- 
pared for my laft hour, without tor- 
menting myfelf when it will come 
It is betwixt the ftoics and other 
philofophers, as betwixt men and 
women ; they are both equally necef- 
fary for fociety ; only the one is born 
for government, and the other for 
fubjection. Other feéts deal with 
their difciples, as plaufible phyficians 
do with their patients; they flatter, 
and humour them; whereas the ftoics 
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go a bolder way to work, and con- 
fider rather their profit, than their 
pleafure. 


—_— 


Account .of the Method of supplying 
Artificial Noses; as practised by 
the Natives of the Malabar Coast. 


OST of our readers have no doubt 
heard of the formation and 
adaption of artificial Nofes. In Europe 
this operation has been generally con- 
fidered as vifionary, and has afforded 
a fine theme for the ridicule of fome 
of our wits of the 4rft order. For 
example, Addifon, Steele, and Pope, 
have not overlooked the art of famed 
Taliacotius. This art, it appears, is 


actually pradtifed, and with great fuc- 


cefs, in the weltern parts of India, 
by a caft of Hindoos, called Kamoos. 
An account of their method of per- 
forming this operation appears in a 
paper publithed inthe Bombay Courier 
of the 4th April 1795, which we have 
extracted for the information of the 
curious ; 

“ Tt is much to be lamented that 
the Europeans, whofe talents have 
been devoted to the literature of In- 
dia, have applied themfelves rather to 
the fpeculative than to the practical 
parts of knowledge; and that their 
difcoveries, however meritorious, have 
been more curious than ufeful. 

“ Although we cannot agree with 
thofe who look to India as the fource 
from whence Europe has derived every 
thing that is valuable in fcience, yet 
we mutt allow that it has been the 
fountain of much of our knowledge ; 
and that the common practice of the 
neceffary arts of life among an ancient 
people would yet afford us not a little 
mpeenee. 

* The progrefs that has been made 
in pfolod for feveral centuries paft in 
Europe makes it little proba ble that 
any improvem: snt could be expected 
from the natives of this country; but 
we think, that in two ope erations we 
may ftill receive inftrucuon. The firft 
of thefe is the de preffion of the 
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chryftalline lens, when it becomes 
opake ; and the fecond, the formation 
of nofes. We may alfo remark, that 
with inftruments far more imperfect 
than ours, they perform the operation 
of Lithotomy in the very place which, 
by the confent of modern furgeons, is 
efteemed the beft. 

“ The Hindoos certainly deferve 
the praife of making artificial nofes in 
a fuperior way to any people in the 
world ; an art, unfortunately for therf, 
the more neceflary, as in no part of 
the world is the practice of cutting off 


nofes fo common. The procefs of 


repairing them was recommended in 
Europe about three hundred years 
ago, and was faid to have originated 
with the Calabrians, from whom it 
was received by the furgeons of Bo- 
logna. 

“ The celebrated Taliacotius, fo un- 
juftly expofed by fome of our wits to 
ridicule, wrote a volume on thofe 
unions of living matter, under the title 
of “ Chirurgia curtorum per Insiti- 
onem Membrorum.” We have never 
had accefs to this work; but we have 
reafon to think, from the following 
extract * from Fabricius ab aguapen- 
dente, that the operation in Europe 
was much inferior to the one in ufe 
in this country. 

‘ And yet, if all the cartilage of 
the bone is cut off, a wound of this 
kind is incurable. But that fo great 
a deformity may not appear on the 
face, art has found out the method of 
repairing what is loft. The firft who 
have taught us the mode of repairing 
nofs, were the Calabrians, from whom 
it foon paffed to the Bologna phyfi- 
cians. But the mode is fo laborious, 
tedious, and difficult, that thofe who 
have once fubmitted to it, would 
never be willing to experience it again, 


if their nofe required further repairs. 


A portion of the pinne nafi is firft 
{carified; then an incifion is made in 
the {kin of the arm equal to the por- 
tion of nofe that is wanting ; the parts 

* This we have tranflated in preferen’e 


to giving it in the Latin of the original. 
&£o. 


of the arm and nofe are then fewed 
together ; the arm is now tied to the 
head, and fixed immoveably, for the 
Jeaft motion would hinder the adhe. 
fion. When this is once effected, the 
nofe is again wounded with deep and 
repeated f{carifications, fo that the red 
flefh may be feen and the fear deftroy- 
ed. The part of the arm to which it 
is aflixed, is to be cut into and formed ; 
the nofe is to be fewed ; and this is 
to be often repeated, until the whole 
nofe is fcarified, and the fkin of the 
arm entirely removed from it, and 
made to adhere to the nofe. I could 
write more fully on this matter, but 
leave it to the profeffor of the art, 
who is about to give us a large vo- 
lume on the fubjeé.’ 

“From the above curious paffage 
it will be obferved, that the obje& 
could not be effected until an adhefion 
had taken place between the arm and 
the mutilated nofe; and we ma 
readily conceive, that an qual 
long and painful would foon fall inte 
difufe. 

“© We have feen a letter from Mr. 
Lucas, an ingenious furgeon of Madras, 
defcribing very particularly the opera- 
tion of putting on nofes, which in one 
cafe he himfelf performed with fuc- 
cefs. This differs but little from the 
Indian method practifed by the 
Koomas, a caft of Hindoos; with 
which, as it has been ably deferibed 
by a gentleman who witneffed the 
procefs, we fhall conclude thefe ob- 
fervations. : 

“ Some religious ceremonies are 
firft performed : beetel and arrack put 
into the patient’s hands, he is then 
laid upon his back, his arms ftretched 
along his fides on the ground, he is 
ordered, on no pretence whatever, to 
raife his arms during the operation ; 
and they imprefs him with the idea, 
that it cannot be fuccefsful unlefs he 
complies ftrictly with thefe injunétions, 
A plate of wax being previoufly formed 
into the fhape of the defective nofe, 
it is flattened and laid obliquely upon 
the forehead, fo as to avoid the hairy 
fcalp. ‘The alz and feptum of the 
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artificial nofe being placed upwards, the 
other extremity of it terminating at 
the indentation of the offa nafi with 
the os frontis, the operator marks out 
a portion of integuments equal to the 
fize of the flattened wax, and then 
diffeéts it from the pericranium, leav- 
ing a {mall flip undivided between the 
eye-brows, to preferve the circulation 
in the detached piece until an adhe- 
fion takes place between it and the 
‘ftump of the nofe. He then cuts or 
pares off the cicatrix from the ftump 
of the nofe ; and immediately behind 
the excifien he makes an incifion, 
into which the edge of the integuments 
are to be grafted or inferted. 
“ As there remains a flip of tezu- 
ments between the eye-brows undi- 
vided, the detached portion, when 
turned down, is twifted half round; 
fo that its recent furface may be ap- 
plied to the face of the fcarified ftump, 
and the edge grafted into the above- 
defcribed incifion, which extends 
along both ale to the fuperior part of 
the upper lip ; a tranfverfe incifion is 
alfo made in the fuperior part of the 
upper lip, into which the feptum is 
inferted. Thus carefully grafting or 
inferting the fealp, it is kept exactly 
in this fituation by a ceme nt, called 
in this country Avtta, which is foft- 
ened with a little water, and fpread 
on long narrow bits of cotton cloth ; 
five or fix of which are applied over 
each other upon the junction which 
forms an irregular triangle. The 
drefling for the wound on the forehead 
is pieces of cloth dipped in ghee ; the 
patient is defired to lie on his back 
five or fix days. Four days after the 
operation the cement is removed, and 
the junction only cov ered with cloth 
moiltened in ghee or oil, which is re- 
newed every day: neither ftitches, 
fticking plaiiter, comprefs, nor ban- 
dages, are required. About ten days 
after the operation, round doflils, 
made of foft old cloth, are introduced 
into the noftrils to prevent them from 
contracting too much, which would 
happen if this precaution were ne- 
glected. 
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“ The connecting flip of int -gu- 
ments is generally divided about the 
25th day; and on this occafion fome 
more diffection is neceffary, to effect 
an exact union, and to leave as little 
feam as poffible on the fuperior part 
of the arch of the nofe.” 


Ee 


A Method of curing Diseases ly 
Electricity. From a late Englise 
Magazine. 


| ede a common pint or quart bottle 
be filled with glafs, pounded a 
little fine. Then place it by a fire, fo 
as to become thoroughly warm: im- 
mediately apply it tothe parts affected 
by rubbing it over them Aa rd 
and forwards, for a quarter of an hour 
or more ; which repeat twice a cm 

The following cures miy be fuf- 
ficient to induce thofe afflicted to 
make the experiment. 

A man having violent rheumatic 
pains in his arms and fhoulders. by 
thus rubbing twice a day, was per- 
fecily cured i in a for tnigh: - Inabout 
the fame time, a young min was 
cured of a white {welling 1 in his knee. 

A woman having a large tumour 
on the fore part of her neck, which 
rofe fuddenly (in a night’s time), by 
rubbing it with the bottle, in abou 
a week’s time it difappeared. 

N. B. The larger the bottle is, 
the longer it will keep warm. “he 
power of attraction is alfo greater ina 
larger bottle than in one lefs. 

There is great reafon to believe 
that it will cure the gout when the 
parts affected can bear the operation. 


- 


. 
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ee 
Anecdote of Don Carlos. 
\ J HEN this prince afked his brutal 
father if he really intended to 
take away his life, the latter ca lly 
replied, “% Son, when my. blood b- 
comes b id, I fend for a furgeon vo 
let it out.” 
The melancholy ftory of this un- 
fortunate and mifguided prince feems 
to 
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to be particularly adapted to the 
tragic mufe. Many tragic writers, in 
the different languages of Europe, 
have attempted it, and failed ; Otway, 
among the reft. The materials are 
to be met with in the Abbé de St. 
Real’s novel of “ Don Carlos,” which 
like his novel of * The Confpiracy of 
Venice,” from whence Otway took 
the ftory of his exquifite tragedy of 
“ Venice Preferved,” contains truth 
blended with fiction. 

Spanith phlegm, perhaps, never ap- 
peared fo ridiculous, as well as inhu- 
man, as at the death of this prince. 
Don Carlos, on feeing the executioner 
enter the room in which he was con- 
fined, with the cord in his hand with 
which he was to ftrangle him, rofe 
up from his pallet with great violence 
and impetuolity, and exclaimed againtt 
the cruelty of his father. ‘The ex- 
ecutioner, looking at him ina very 
fignificant manner, dryly faid, * Do 
not put yourfelf in fuch a paflion, 
my young mafter, it is all for your 
go Bs 


——e 


Some Account of the Poems of G. A. 
Birger. By the Translator of 
Goetbe’s Ipbigenia in Tauris. 


Ces Auguflus Burger was 
born in 1748, at Alcherileben, 
and is employed as receiver of the 
Jand-tax at Wollmerthaufen. In 1779, 
was made the firft Collection of his 
Poems, which had feverally appeared 
in periodical mifcellanies; and in 
1789, that which lies before me. 
They confift partly of fongs, fonnets, 
elegies, fables, and other thort pieces, 
comic and ferious; and partly of 
ballads, many of which are trantiated, 
with improvements, fiom Englith ori- 
ginals. Dryden’s Guifcardo and Sigif- 
munda, the Child of Elle, ani the 
Friar of Orders Gray, from Percy’s 
Collection, are among them: The 
fcene of adyen:ure has umformly been 
transferred to Germany. Of his mere 


_tranflations, the Pervigilium Veneris 


is the moft diftinguifhed: it is more 


animated than that of Parnell. His 
{pecimens toward a verfion of the 
Iliad, in rimelefs iambic, are not 
comprehended in thefe two volumes 
of Poems, and will probably remain 
incomplete, now that Vofs has fo per. 
feétly naturalized Homer, in German 
hexameter. Biirger is every where 
diftinguifhed for manly fentiment and 
force of ftyle. His extraordinary 
powers of language are founded ona 
rejection of the conventional phrafeo- 
logy of regular poetry, in favour of 
popular forms of expreffion, caught 
by the liftening artift from the voice 
of agitated nature. Imitative har- 
mony he purfues almoft to excefs: the 
onomatopeeia is his prevailing figure ; 
the interjeGtion, his favourite part of 
{peech: arrangement, rhythm, found, 
rime, are always with him, an echo to 
the fenfe. The hurrying vigour of 
his impetuous diction is unrivalled ; 
yet, it is fo natural, even in its fub- 
limity, that his poetry is fingularly 
fitted to become national popular fong. 
One of his wholly original ballads; 
may give fome idea of his peculiarity 
to the Englith readers. (For this our 
readers are referred to our poetical 
department of this number.} 


ore 
Extreordinary Effect of Surprise. 


(5 oe Grochantzky, a native 
of Poland, deferted from the 
Pruflian fervice, in which he had been 
engaged for fome time during the late 
war. A few days after, when he 
leaft expected it, he was found, by the 
foldiers who were in purfuit of him, 
dancing and fkipping about with feve- 
ral peafants in a publie-houfe where 
they were all making merry. This 
fudden misfortune threw him into fuch 
a confternation, that, after having 
fetched a loud cry on the firft affault, 
he became quite ftupified, and fuf- 
fered himfelf immediately to be led 
away without making the leaft refift- 
ance. Having been brought to Glogau, 
he was prefented before his judges for 
examination, but they could not se 
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Extraordinary Effects 


vail upon him by any means to {peak 
a fingle word: he was immoveable as 
a ftatue, and did not appear even to 
comprehend any thing of what was faid 
or done to him. Being afterwards com- 
mitted to prifon, he neither ate, drank, 
flept, nor had any manner of evacu- 
ation: he was feen, notwithftanding, 
fometimes to figh heavily ; and once, 
it is faid, he fnatched greedily a 
pitcher out of a foldiers hand, and 
drank. The officers frequently, and 
fometimes the priefts, in order to get 
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fome anfwer out of him, had fuccef- 
fively recourf: to threats, promifes, 
and prayers’; but all in vain: he fill 
remained motionlefs, as if deftitute 
of all fenfation. At laft, his irons 
being knocked off, he was led out of 
prifon, and defired to go where he 
would; but he could neither ftir hand 
nor foot, nor comprehend what was 
doing to him. In this ftate he {pent 
twenty days, without eating, drinking, 
fleep, or any evacuation ; and at laft 
fell down dead. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


LENORA. 
A Ballad, from Birger. 


[The following translation (made some years 
since) of a celebrated piece, of which other 
versions have appeared, and are new on the 
point of appearing, possesses so much peculiar 
and intrinsic merit, that we are bappy in 
being permitted to present it to our Readers. | 


T break of day, with frightful dreams, 
Lenora ftruggled fore : 
My William, art thou flaine, fay'd the, 
Or doft thou love no more ? 


He went abroade with Richard's hoft, 
The Paynim foes to quell ; 

But he no word to her had writt, 
An he were fick or well. 


With fowne of trump, and beat of drum, 
His fellow-foldyers come ; 

Their helmes bydeckt with oaken boughs, 
‘They feeke their long’d-for home. 

And ev'ry roade and ev'ry lane 
Was full of old and young, 

To gaze at the rejoicing band, 
To hail with gladfome toung. 

“Thank God!” their wives and children 

faide, 

“ Welcome !” the brides did faye : 

But greete or kifs Lenora gave 
To none upon that daye. 


She afkte of allthe pafiing trainc, 
For him fhe wiht to fee : 

But none of all the pafling traine 
Could tell if lived hee. 


And when the foldyers all were bye, 
She tore her raven haire, 

And caft herfelf upon the growne 
In furious defpaire. 


Her mother ran and lyfre her up, 
And clafped in her arme, 

“ My child, my child, what! oft thou ail ? 
God fhield thy life from harm !” 
































“ O mother, mother! William’s gone! 
What's all befyde to me ? : 
There is no mercye, fure, above ! 
All, all were fpar’d but hee !” 


“ Knecl downe, thy paternofter faye, 
"Twill calm thy troubled tpright : 

The Lord is wyfe, the Lord is good; 
What hee hath done is right.” 


“ O mother, mother! fay not fo; } 
Mok cruel is my fate : 

1 prayde, and prayde ; but watte avay]’d? 
*1Lis now, alas! too late.” 


cee PRETEEN 


© Our Heavenly Father, if we praye, 
Will help a fuff’ring childe : 

Go take the holy facrament ; 
So fhall thy grief grow milde.”’ 


“ © mother what I feel within, 
No facrament can ftaye ; 

No facrament can teche the dead 
To bear the fight of daye.” 


‘« May be, among the heathen folk 
‘Lhy William falfe doth prove, 
And puts away his faith and troth, 

And takes another love. 





Then wherefore forrow for his lofs ? 
Thy moans are all in vain: 

And when his foul and body parte, 
His falfehode brings him paine.” 


“ O mother, mother! gone is gone ; y - 
My hope is all forlorne ; 
The grave mie onlye fafeguarde is— 


O, had I ne’er been borne! ri \ 


Go out, go out, my lampe of life: 
In griftie darknefs die ; 

‘Lhere is no mercye, fure, above ! 
For ever ket me lie.” 


“ Almighty God! O do not judge 
My poor unhappy childe ! 
She knows not what her lips pronounce, 
Her anguifh makes her wilde. 
My 
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My girl, forget thine earthly woe, 
And think on God and blifs ; 
For fo, at leaft, thall not thy foule 
Its heavenly bridegroom mifs.”’ 


“ O mother, mother! what is blifs, 
And what the fiendis celle ? 

With him ’tis heaven any where, 
Without my William, helle. 


* Go out, go out, my lamp of life ; 
In endlets darknefs die : 

Without him I muft loathe the earth, * 
Without him fcorne the fkye.”’ 


And fo defpaire did rave and rage 
Athwarte her boiling veins ; 

Againft the Providence of God 
She hurlde her impious ftrains. 


She bet her breafte, and wrung her hands, 
And rollde her tearlefle eye, 

From rife of morne, till the pale ftars 
Again did frecke the fkye. 


When harke! abroade fhe hearde the 
trampe 
Of nimble-hoofed fteed ; 
She hearde a knighte with clank alighte, 
And climbe the faire in fpeede. 


And foon fhe herde a tinkling hande, 
‘That twirled at the pin ; 

And thro’ her door, that epen’d not, 
‘i hefe words were breathed in. 


* What ho! what ho! thy door undoe; 
Art watching or afleepe ? 

My love, doft yet remember mee, 
And doft thou laugh or weep ?” 


“ fh! William here fo late at night! 
Oh! I have watchte and wak’d : 

Whence doft thou come? For thy retarn 
My herte has forely ak'd.” 


* At midnight only we may ride ; 
I come o er land and fea: 

I mounted late, but foone I go ; 
Aryfe, and come with me.”’ 


« © William, enter fir my bowre, 
And ‘give me one embrace : 

The blafts athwarte the hawthorne hifs ; 
Awayte a little {pace.”’ 

« Tho’ blafts athwarte the hawthorne hifs, 
I may not harboure here ; 

My fpurre is fharpe, my courfer pawes, 
My houre of flighte is nere. 

All as thou lyeft upon thy couch, 
Aryfe, and mount behinde ; 

To-night we'le ride a thoufand miles, 
The bridal bed to finde.”’ 

« How, ride to-night a thoufand miles? 
Thy love thou doft bemocke : 

Eleven is the ftroke that ftill 
Rings on within the clocke.” 


“ Looke up ; the moone is bright, and we 
Outftride the earthlie men : ‘ 
I'll take thee to the bridal bed, 
And night fhall end but then.” 


“ And where is, then, thy houfe and home ; 
And where thy bridal bed ?”’ 

“ Tis narrow, filent, chilly, dark ; 
Far hence I reft my head.” 


** And is there any room for mee, 
Wherein that | may creepe ?” 

“ ‘There’s room enough for thee and mee, 
Wherein that wee may fleepe. 


All as thou ly’ft upon thy couch, 
A ryfe, no longer ftop ; 

The wedding gueits thy coming waite, 
The chamber dore is ope.’’ 


All in her farke, as there the lay, 
Upon his horfe the fprung ; 

And with her lily hands fo pale 
About her William clung. 


And burry-fkurry forth they go, 
Unheeding wet or dry ; 

And horfe and rider fnort and blow, 
And {parkling pebbles fly. 


How fwift the flood, the mead, the wood, 
‘right, aleft, are gone ! 

The bridges thunder as they pafs, 
But earthlie fowne is none. 


Tramp, tramp, acrofs the land they fpeede ; 
Splath, fplath, acrofs the fee : 

“ Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace ; 
Doft feare to ride with me ? 


The moone is bryghte, and blue the nyghte; 
Doft quake the blaft to ftem? 

Doft fhudder, mayde, to feeke the dead ?” 
© No, no, but what of them? 


How glumlie fownes yon dyrgie fong! , 
Night-ravens flappe the wing. 

What knell doth flowlie toll ding-dong ? 
The pfalmes of death who fing? 


It creeps, the fwarthie funeral traine, 
‘Lhe corfe is onn the beere ; 
Like croke of todes from lonely moores, 
The chaunte doth meet the cere.” 


“ Go, bear her corfe when midnight's paft ; 
With fong, and tear, and wayle; 

I’ve gott my wife, I take her home, 
My howre of wedlocke hayl. 


Lead forth, O clarke, the chaunting quire, 
To {well our nuptial fong : 

Come, preafte, and reade the blefling foone ; 
For bed, for bed we long.” 


They heede his calle, and hufht the fowne; 
The bicre was feene no more ; 

And followde him ore feeld and flood 
Yet fafter than before. 


Halloo! 
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Halloo! halloo! away they goe, 
Unheeding wet or drye ; 

And horfe and rider fnor: and blowe, 
And fparkling pebbles flye. 

How fwifte the hill, how fwift the dale, 
Aright, aleft, are gone ! 

By hedge and tree, by thorpe and towne, 
‘They gallop, gallop on. 

Tramp, tramp, acrofs the land they fpeede ; 
Splath, fplath, acroffe the fee : 

“ Hurrah ! the dead can r'de apace; 
Doft fear to ride with me? 


Look up, look up, an airy crewe 
In roundel daunces reele : 

The moone is bryghte, and blue the nyghte, 
May?t dimlie fee them wheele. 


Come to, come to, ye goftlie crew, 
Come to, and follow mee, 

And daunce for us the wedding daunce, 
When we in bed fhall be.” 


And brufh, bruth, brufh, the ghoftlie crew 
Come wheeling ore their heads, 

All ruftling like the wither'd leaves 
That wyde the wirlwind {preads. 


Halloo ! holloo ! away they go, 
Unheeding wet or dry ; 

And horfe and rider fnort and blowe, 
And fparkling pebbles flye. 


And all that in the moonfhyne lay, 
Behynde them fled afar ; 

And backwarde feudded overhead 
‘The fky and every ftar. 


Tramp, tramp, acrofs the lande they fpeede; 
Splath, fplath, acroffe the fee : 

“ Hurrah! the dead can ride apace ; 
Doft fear to ride with mee? 


I weene the cock prepares to crowe ; 
The fand will foone be runne : 

I {nuffe the é¢arlie morning aire ; 
Downe, downe ! our work is done. 
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‘Lhe dead, the dead can ryde apace ; 
Oure wed-bed here is fit ; 

Oure race is ridde, oure journey ore, 
Oure endleffe union knit.” 


And lo! an yren-grated gate 
Soone biggens to their viewe: 
He crackte his whyppe; the clangynge 
boltes, 
‘The doores afunder flewe. 


They pafs, and ‘twas on graves they trode ; 
“’ is hither we are bounde :” 

And many a tombftone ghoitlie white 
Lay inn the moonfhyne round. 


And when hee from his fteede alvtte, 
His armour black as cinder, 

Did moulder, moulder all awaye, 
As were it made of tinder. 

His head became a naked fcull ; 
Nor haire nor eyne had hee ; 

His body grew a fkeleton, 
Whilome fo blythe of blee: 


And att his drye and boney heele 
No fpur was left to be ; 

And inn his witherde hande you might 
The fcythe and houre-glaffe fee. 


And lo! his fteede did thin to fmoke, 
And charnel fires outbreathe ; 

And pal’d, and bleach’d, then vanifh'd quite, 
The mayde from underneathe. 

And hollow howlings hung in aire, 
And fhrekes from vaults arofe. 

Then knew the mayde fhe might no more 
Her living eyes unclofe. 

But onwarde to the judgement feat, 
Thro’ myfte and moonlighte dreare, 

The ghoftlie crews their flyghte perfewe, 
And hollowe inn her eare :-— 

“ Be patient ; tho’ thyne herte fhoulde breke 
Arrayne not Heven's decree ; 

Thou nowe art of thie bodie refte, 
‘I hie foule forgiven bee!” 





HREE menare faid to have been 

lately taken up at Perth Amboy 
near New-York, and committed to the 
jail of New-Brunfwick, who belonged 
to the Englifh frigate Hermione 
whofe crew feized the fhip, murdered 
captain Pigot and feveral of his offi- 
cers, and delivered the veffel up to 
the Spaniards ‘in September _ laft, 
(See our firft number page 31.) Thefe 
men came to Amboy in the brig Re- 
lief, captain Mandeville, from St. 
Domingo, and their names are, Wil- 
liam Brigftock, a native of New-York, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Johannes Williamfon, a Swede, and 
Michael Campbell, an Englifhman. 
On examination before a magittrate 
they acknowledged that they were on 
board at the time of the mutiny, but 
denied being concerned in the murder. 
The American was boatfwain’s mate, 
the Swede and Engtifhman belonged 
to the tops. 

An ox weighing between 15 and 
16 hundred weight was paraded 
through the ftreeis of this city on 
laft Wednefday mo: ning. 


A Summary 
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‘4 A Summary of the value and def- 
FF tination of the exports of the United 
} States, commencing on the rift of 
a t° O&tober 1796, and ending on the 30th 
im i of September 1797, agreeably to a 
, ftatement laid before Congrefs. 
i! To the dominions of Dollars. 
al Rufla, <« « + «= 3,450 
a Sweden, - - - 898,315 
a! Denmark, - - 2.533.224 
ae / Batavian Republic, 8.845.486 
3 . Great Britain, - 8,5693748 
x Hans-towns, - - 9,589,858 
France, - - - 11,664.09] 
Spain, - + + 5,596,253 
. Portugal, - - - 463.310 
Morocco, - - + 15,000 
Italy, - - - + 767,064 
a | To China and E. Indies, 
generally, - - - 387,310 
Weft Indies, generally, 1,508,044 
Africa, generally, - - 230,873 
Europe, generally, - 207,077 
. . North-Weft coaft of 
, Ameriea, - - - - 15,607 
‘ Total, 51,294,710 
A Summary of the value of the 
: exports from each ftate. 
4 New-Hamphhire,_ - 275,840 
- Maffachufetts, - - 7,502.047 
Rhode-Ifland, -  - 975,530 
id Conneticut, - - 814,506 
, New-York, - - 13,308,064 
: ‘ New-Jerfey, - - 18,161 


Pennfylvania, - 11,446,291 

Delaware, - - 98,929 

, % Maryland, - - 9,811,799 
Virginiaa - - 4,908,713 

; North Carolina, - 540,901 
South Carolina, - 949,622 

Georgia, - - 644,307 


® Total, 51,294,710 
Note. Three quarterly returns 
from the diftri&t of Charlefton, South 
Carolina are wanting. 

NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 

For the Frigate United States. 
David Rofs, of Penn. Firft Lieut, 
vse Mullowney, of do. Second do, 

ames Baron, of Virginia, Third do. 
Charles Stewart of Penn. Fourth do. 
William Mac Rea, of Virginia, Firft 
G. Lieutenant of Marines. 
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Intelligence... Marriages...Deaths. 


George Gillafpie, of N. York, Surg. 
John Bullus of Pennfyl. 1ft Surgeon’s 
Mate. 

For the Frigate Constitution. 
Benjamin Lee, of Maff. Firft Lieut, 
Richard C. Beale, of do. Third do, 
Ifaac Hull, of do. Fourth do, 
Lemuel Clark, of do. Lieutenant of 

Marines. 
William Read, of do. Surgeon. 
Charles Blake of do. 1ft Surgeon's 
Mate. 

For the Frigate Constellation. 
John Rogers. of Maryl. Second Lieut, 
William Cooper, of Virg. Third do, 
Philip Edwards, of Maryland Lieut. 

of Marines. 
George Balfour, of Virginia, Surgeon, 
Ifaac Henry, of Pennfylvania, Sur- 
geon’s Mate. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this city on the rath inftant, 
Dr. Samuel Moore, to Mifs Mary 
Patterfon, daughter of Mr. Robert 
Patterfon, Profeffor of Mathematics 
in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. 

At wloeadiglsle, near New-York, 
Mr. Thomas Ten Eyck, of that city, 
to Mifs Margaret Depeytter, daughter 
of Mr. Nicholas Depeyfter. 

March 6th Mr. Samuel Brufh, 
merchant, of New-Brunfwick, N. J. 
to Mifs Betfey Richmond of that 
place. 

DEATHS. 

In this city, on the rath inftant, 
Mr. Mitchel, clerk to Mr. William 
Cobbett. 

At New-York, March lft. Mr. 
John Collier, a native of England. 

At St. John’s, Nova Scotia, Abra- 
ham De Peyfter, Efq. Treafurer of 
that Province. 

At Georgetown, March 3d, Colo- 
nel William Deakins. 

At New-York, March 4th, Mrs. 
Maria Scriba, wife of George Scriba, 
Efq. 

Qn his return from Calcutta, or 
the 7th of September, Mr. Thomas 
E. Wilfon, of this city. 
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